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Art. I.—Curist’s Seconp Cominc: Witt tr Be Pre-MILuen- 
nraAL? By the Rev. David Brown, A.M., St. James’s Free 
Church, Glasgow. Second Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected, with large additions. Edinburgh: Johnstone & 
Hunter, 1849. 


WE noticed in our former article on this work the first 
five of the propositions by which Mr. Brown endeavors to 
disprove millenarianism. The following is the sixth: 


“When Christ comes, the whole church of God will be made alive at 
once—the dead by resurrection, and the living by transformation, their 
mortality being swallowed up of life."—P. 176. 


This proposition presents an example of the mode in which 
he is accustomed to modify the teachings of the Scriptures 
when necessary to bring them into harmony with his theory.* 





* Since the issue of our last number, we have received several of the works that 
have been published in Great Britain, in reply to Mr. Brown’s volume, from which 
we see that much the same views are entertained of him there, as those which we 
have expressed. In regard to the indications which appear throughout his argu- 
ment that his main object is to discredit millenarianism, Mr. H. Bonar says: 


“ He has spared no pains to bring into view the defects, the angularities, the 
VOL. IV.—NO, I. 1 
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To be “ made alive,” is to be raised from the dead. “For as 
in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1 Cor. 
xv. 22. To represent, therefore, that the living saints will be 
made alive at Chlrist’s coming, is to represent that they will 
be raised from the dead, which is a self-contradiction. Why 
did Mr. Brown advance such asolecism, and make it one of 
the pillars of his system? Was it to conceal the confutation 
of his first proposition which the fact that there are to be 
saints living at Christ’s advent presents? He attempted 
under that proposition to prove that the whole of those who 
are ever saved, are to be raised from the dead at Christ’s 
coming. But if there are then to be living as well as dead 
saints, clearly the dead cannot comprise all who are redeemed ; 
and his assumption and argument fall. It is to draw but a 
very thin veil over this difficulty, to represent that “ the 
living” saints are to be raised from the dead by transforma- 
tion! But unless that was his object, how is it that he framed 
so solecistical a proposition? Was he not aware that unless 





inconsistencies, the occasional crude thoughts of millenarian authorship, some- 
times with accuracy, at other times with a stroke of caricature—a caricature for 
which he has been in some measure indebted to the divergencies of hasty or less 
sober minded brethren. He has once and again tried our patience, not so much 
by the hard words with which he assails us in every page, as by the deductions 
which he would fain fasten on us, and by which he hopes, as by so many mill- 
stones, lo submerge our entire system.” —P. 8. 


In reference to his principles of interpretation, and the results to which his 
assumptions lead, he remarks : 


« That I do not only dissent from his conclusions, but think his way of reach- 
ing them unsafe and charged with evil, I have not sought to conceal. I believe 
his mode of interpretation, his method of dealing with inspired quotations from the 
Old Testament, his lowering the blessed character of the millennium, his departure 
from the interpretations of sound commentators in pursuit of novelties harmonizing 
better with his system, his doctrine of the inseparability of sin and Satan, his way 
of transmuting the physical into the moral, the personal into the abstract, to be 
full of peril to sound doctrine, and inconsistent with Calvinism. The carrying out 
of these principles would make void many a page of inspiration, and strike the 
strong prop from beneath many a treasured truth. And as he has not been slow 
to tell us what he conceives to be the tendencies of our ‘system, he will not, I am 
sure, take offence at my sometimes stating what seem to be the bearings of his.”— 


«| find, for instance, that in all the passages relating to resurrection, which are 
matters of debate in the millenarian controversy, Mr. Brown and Professor Bush 
agree in making the resurrection predicted, a moral or spiritual one, not a physical 
one ; and am I not justified in marking this resemblance? Am I not entitled to 
say, is it not-singular that Professor Bush’s Swedenborgianism and Mr. Brown’s 
post-millennialism should have conducted them to the same conclusions? The 
literality of the contested passages is felt by both to be fatal to their respective 
systems, and both, therefore, spiritualize them. I condemn the former for the 
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he would confute his first great argument from 1 Corin. xv. 
23, and overturn the corner-stone of his whole system, he 
must metamorphose the change of the living saints from 
mortal to immortality, into a resurrection from the dead ? 

Before entering, however, on the proof of this solecism, he 
endeavors in his usual disingenuousness to prepare his readers 
for it by alleging what he treats as insuperable objections to 
the doctrine held by millenarians, that men are to live in the 
natural body, and the work of redemption continue after 
Christ’s second coming. His first is, 


“That millenarians make no provision at all for the resurrection or 
transformation of those who live during the millennium—they do not 
pretend to show any revealed arrangements for effecting so important a 
change, and have positively no Scripture for removing them from the 
earth according to their way of interpreting Scripture.’—P. 176. 


But what—suppose it to be so—has that to do with the 
question whether the Scriptures do not reveal that saints are 


to live in unglorified bodies, and the work of redemption con- 





liberty he has taken with the word of God; may I not express my dissatisfaction 
with the latter, and say of his system, that judging from its affinities, it is far more 
likely than ours to demand a ‘ new dispensation, and a om" Christianity.’ ”—P. 10. 


In respect to his endeavor to excite the prejudice of his readers, and inspire them 
with contempt and detestation of those whom he assails, he observes: 


“ He never reserves his expressions of wonder and dislike till the close of an 
argument or exposition ; but gives free utterance to them as soon as he has stated 
the opposite view, and before he has argued the case. Thus at the outset of each 
argument and interpretation he calls up a strong feeling in the reader’s mind 
against us, before a reason has been given. So that the argument is directed to 
minds thus prepared to admit the worst against us, and to be satisfied with almost 
anything that can be advanced against a system, of whose evils they have got such 
timely warning. In this way the reader is made to enter upon each part of the 
discussion so biassed by the author’s preliminary epithets—se possessed with ani 
idea of the essential hideousness of our theory—that no argument on our part could 
gain an open hearing, and any argument on the other side would be deemed fair 
and valid.”—P. 12. 


Of hig failure to provehis own theory, he says: 


“ Neither Mr. Brown nor any anti-millenarian writer has ever attempted to set 
forth their positive proof-texts respecting the position of the millennium as anterior 
tothe advent. We are ready to cite twenty plain texts in which the two things 
are spoken of, and in which the advent is uniformly placed first. Will Mr. Brown 
give us his positive proof-texts which directly set down the millennium as prior to 
the advent? This is but a fair request. Jt would settle the question. Yet it is one 
which has never yet been complied with. Till this is done, has the main point 
been met ?”—P. 14. 
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tinue during the millennium? The fact that God has not 
made known what his method of procedure is to be with a 
certain class of mankind at that period, is no proof that such 
a class is not to exist, and receive from him such allotments 
as are requisite to their well-being, and suitable to the general 
scheme of his government. That men are then to live in 
unglorified bodies, is not to be disputed, as it is expressly 
revealed that the saints who are living at Christ’s coming, are 
to be changed—not like the dead, who are to be raised, to 
incorruption, nor as Mr. Brown erroneously and absurdly 
represents, made alive, which implies that they are to die— 
but from mortal to immortal. They are to be in natural or 
unglorified bodies therefore, not spiritual. It is expressly 
revealed, also, that there are to be nations who are to be 
healed after his coming, and to serve him during his millen- 
nial reign ; and that at the close of that period, there are to be 
nations that are mortal aud are to die, Rev. xxi. 24, xx. 9, 
xxii. 2. There are indisputably, therefore, to be persons of 
both classes during the thousand years, whether millenarians 
can show what disposition is to be made of themor not. Mr. 
Brown’s objection is, in truth, an objection against a plain 
announcement of the Scriptures, and implies that what they 
reveal on the subject is not to be received, because, in his 
judgment, the revelation is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
If, however, they make no express revelation in respect to the 
destiny of those who are to live in the natural body at that 
period, it is sufficiently indicated by the fact that immortaliza- 
tion and glorification are elements of the great scheme of 
government God is to exercise over the world. 

He assails in the next place, and scornfully rejects the 
representation that the regeneration and sanctification of men 
are to continue after Christ comes, and the redemption of the 
race goon for ever. As, however, men and nations are indis- 
putably to exist in the natural body and multiply during the 
millennium which is to follow Christ’s coming, and are’ to be 
righteous, it is clear that they are to be renewed and sanctified 
by the Spirit. Mr. Brown asserts, indeed, on the ground of 
some expressions which have been used by millenarians, that 
the supposition of an eternal continuance of redemption, im- 

| plies the supposition of an eternal continuance of sin and its 
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usual accompaniments. His representation, however, is un- 
authorized, and in direct contradiction, as he acknowledges, 
to their avowed belief. It does not follow, from the fact that 
mankind are for ever to enjoy the presence of the Spirit, that 
they are for ever to be sinners. It does not follow from the 
fact that the multiplication and redemption of the race are to 
go on for ever, that they are for ever to come into existence 
in the state they now do, and sin. When the full repeal of 
the curse brought on them by the fall takes place, as is pre- 
dicted, and they are universally exalted to a condition es- 
sentially like that which they would have occupied had they 
never fallen, their continuing to live and multiply will no 
more involve the continuance of sin, than their multiplication 
would, had the first pair maintained their allegiance and 
secured the holiness and blessedness of all their posterity ; 
while they will owe their holiness and immortal life as truly 
and absolutely to Christ, and be as truly redeemed by him, as 
those who are now delivered from the actual dominion and 
curse of sin; and as absolutely as those who are now born, 
owe to Adam’s disobedience their coming into existence in 
the conditions that involve them in sin, and subject them to 
death. 

And finally, he alleges that the supposition of a continuance 
of the work of redemption through an endless series of ages, 
implies that there is to be an endless series of different dis- 
pensations, and favors, therefore, the scheme of Universalists, 
who hold that the lost are at length to be placed under a 
gracious administration and restored to virtue and blessed- 
ness. 


“We must not only admit that there will be an accepted time and 
day of salvation throughout all eternity for sinners of mankind [which 
we have already refuted,] but there will be ‘ ages,’ or as the pre-millen- 
nialists interpret that term in the New Testament, dispensations, or 
economies of grace, distinct from each other, and following each other in 
succession ; that there will be ages of ages; nay, that there will be whole 
generations of these ages of ages. 

“What use the universalists make of this doctrine of post-millennial 
and eternal ‘ ages,’ is known to every one acquainted with the literature 
of theology, and may be readily conjectured by those who are not. It 
is the very life of their system, and the one exegetical plausibility which 
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they are able to urge. And though our esteemed friends may guard 
their views against universalism by denying that this church state will 
be for the benefit of any that have died rejecting a preached gospel, 
even this does not preclude the notion of a future day of grace being 
extended to such as have died in heathenism—a notion which has 
actually been broached by a few of the bolder pre-millennialists."—Pp. 
175, 176. 


This charge bears on its face, we think, the marks at once 
of its utter falsehood, and the injustice of its author, who thus 
resorts to traduction to disgrace the doctrine he attempts to 
refute, and inspire his readers with detestation of its advocates. 
The pretence that pre-millennialists hold, or imply that there 
is to be a vast number of different “dispensations or econo- 
mies of grace,” and “ following each other in succession,” is 
founded on a misrepresentation of their use of the word ages, 
and is a sheer fabrication. The fact that pre-millennialists 
hold that the term aiwv, age, is used in some passages of the 
New Testament, to denote the long period of a dispensation 
itself, as the word administration is sometimes employed in 
our idiom as synonymous with the period of an administra- 
tion, does not imply that they regard it as always used in that 
sense. The ascription to it of such a meaning is not in any 
manner peculiar to them, but common to lexicographers, and 
writers of all classes. Mr. Brown himself assigns it that 
meaning in a passage belonging to the class in which pre- 
millennialists hold it has that signification. Thus he says in 
respect to its use in Matthew xxviii. 20, “I am with you, 
wadaus rag huceas Ews THg Cuvrsrsiag rod aidivos, all the days till the end 
of the age;” “It is agreed on all hands that the period or 
state of things denoted by this word aiwv, terminates with the 
second coming of Christ.”—Pp. 34, 317. If then the ascrip- 
tion to the word of that sense in some cases by pre-millen- 
nialists, is a just ground for his assumption that they assign it 
that meaning in all the passages in which it occurs, it is 
equally good ground also for that conclusion in respect to 
him ; and as it is clearly revealed that there are to be ages of 
ages, Eph. iii. 21. Rev. xiv. 11, xx. 10; xxii. 5, he is according- 
ly chargeable with holding that there is to be a vast series of 
" dispensations or economies of grace distinct from each other, 
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and following each other in succession ;’ and consequently is 
as obnoxious as pre-millennialists can be according to his 
misrepresentation of them, to the imputation of favoring 
universalists; “and though he may attempt to guard his 
views against universalism by denying” that this series of 
“economies of grace” “will be for the benefit of any who 
have died rejecting a preached gospel, even this does not,” 
according to him, “preclude the notion of a future day of 
grace being extended to such as have died in heathenism—a 
notion which has actua!ly been broached by a few [many] of 
the bolder [anti] pre-millennialists.”—Pp. 175, 176. What 
terms would be sufficient to express Mr. Brown’s astonish- 
ment and indignation at the injustice of millenarians, were 
they to make his ascription to the word of such a sense, the 
ground of charging him with holding that monstrous complica- 
tion of errors? Yet such is the fanatical zeal with which he 
is inflamed that he is willing to descend to such an expedient 
to render those whom he assails the objects of distrust and 
detestation to his readers. 

But the passages themselves which he quotes and makes 
the ground of his representation, show its utter erroneousnéss. 
The expression transcribed from Mr. Bickersteth, “ through- 
out all the generations of the ages of ages,” is a literal transla- 
tion of the phrase éis wadug rag yeveds rou aidivog civ aidvuv, Eph. 
iii. 21, and does not denote, as Mr. Brown represents, all 
generations of ages, which were absurd; as ages are not 
generated ; but all the generations of men throughout the age 
of ages, and shows, therefore, that there are to be successive 
generations of men throughout the age of ages, and overturns, 
accordingly, both Mr. Brown’s sixth proposition and his 
whole system! In the passage quoted from Mr. Birks, also, 
there is a clear discrimination between generations and ages, 
the one denoting the men of an age, the other the age of 
their birth: “Does the word of God distinctly reveal to us a 
time when the number of mankind shall be complete and a 
close put to the course of human generations? Or does it 
unfold the prospect of successive generations of the redeemed, 
throughout the course of the ages tocome?” These passages, 
thus, instead of furnishing any ground for Mr. Brown’s repre- 
sentation, present the most ample proof that their authors did 
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not use the word ages in these instances as synonymous with 
economy or dispensation. 

But on the supposition even that pre-millennialists hold that 
great changes may be introduced in the administration of the 
world, after the curse of the fall has been abolished, and the 
race are raised to the position they would have occupied, had 
the first pair not fallen, it would not result that among those 
‘changes one would be of such a nature as to extend salvation 
to the lost, any more than any other irrelevant and impossible 
consequence would follow. How would a dispensation over 
living men in this world, necessarily be a dispensation over 
beings in another, under a wholly different and unalterable 
administration ? Can any supposition be more preposterous ? 
Mr. B. might as well assume that it would involve the re- 
demption of the lost angels, the elevation of brutes to the rank 
of intelligences, or any other consequence with which it 
could have no possible connexion. 

Such are the reprehensible expedients by which he attempts 
to disgrace the doctrine which he opposes, and prepossess his 
readers against its advocates. Is it possible to avoid very 
unfavorable conclusions from them, in respect both to him and 
his cause? His course is easily explicable on the supposition 
either that he has become over excited, and lost the line that 
separates fact from fancy; or that like an unscrupulous spe- 
cial pleader, he is intent on gaining his cause by whatever 
means are requisite; but how can it be presumed to be the 
offspring of careful investigation or candor ? 

After this false accusation of pre-millennianism, he turns to 
the discussion of his proposition, that “when Christ comes, 
the whole church of God will be made alive at once ; the dead 
by resurrection, and the living by transformation ;” and exult- 
ingly exclaims, “ Oh, how firm is the ground we tread on here! 
What a relief after the dangerous region we have just been 
drawn into, and the insecure footing we had in it, to find our 
foot standing in an even place, and our goings established !”’ p. 
177. Wemight naturally expect such an introduction to be 
followed by some show, at least, of evidence of the truth of 
his proposition. Not a shadow, however, does he succeed in 
producing. He coolly informs his readers that “the proof of 
it has been already given in his fourth chapter. The same 
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passages which showed the completeness of the church at 
Christ’s coming, proved also their simultaneous appearance in 
the glory of the resurrection. I do not infer the one of these 
from the other—in no case do we need to do this—but the 
same passages establish both things,” p. 177. 

The completeness, however, which those passages, as we 
have already shown, ascribe to believers and to the-church, is 
a completeness simply of character, not of numbers, as Mr. 
Brown assumes. Not the slightest reference appears in them 
to the completeness of the church in its numbers. Nor do 
they present any evidence that the whole church is to appear 
at the same time, “in the glory of the resurrection.” So far 
from it, the passage, 1 Cor. xv. 51-54, expressly represents 
that there are to be believers living at the time of Christ’s 
coming, who are not to appear in the glory of the resurrection, 
but are simply to be changed from mortal to immortal. 

He adds nothing further in support of his proposition, 
except John vi. 39, 40, in which Christ announces that he is 
the author of everlasting life—which was lost by the fall—and 
that it is the will of the Father that he should lose no one who 
is given to him, but raise him up—that is, confer on him that 
life—at the last day; and that every one who sees and 
believes on him should have eternal life,,and he will raise him 
up atthe last day. This occurs in a discourse to the Jews, in 
which Christ explained the object of his mission, and taught 
the sovereignty of the Father in bestowing its blessings ; and 
it contemplated the men of that time especially, and others 
who were not only to die, but to die a long period before the 
resurrection. The expression, “the last day,” of itself indicat- 
ed a remote period, and it was then at a distance of more than 
eighteen centuries. The passage contains no representation 
that all who are ever to be redeemed, are to die before the 
last day; nor can it be taken as implying it, as such a con- 
struction would contradict the revelation that many believers 
are to be in life at the time of the resurrection of those who 
are Christ’s, and instead of a resurrection are to be the sub- 
jects only of a change from mortal to immortal. 

He then adds two other passages which have no relation 
whatever to the subject. The first is, “I pray not for the 
world, but for them which thou hast given me out of the 
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world,” John xvii. 9. In what part of this passage does Mr. 
Brown find any proof that the whole church of God is to be 
made alive at once when Christ comes? Might he not as 
well have alleged the announcement, “ He that believeth shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned,” or any 
other expression that has no reference whatever to the subject? 
The other is John xvii. 24, “ Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me.” Is there any 
proof in this prayer, that all who are ever redeemed will be 
made alive at Christ’s coming? If he comes, bringing those 
who have died with him, and reigns on the earth for ever, 
will not all those who are given to him be with him, however 
remote the period may be when they come into existence ? 
What can surpass the inconsideration Mr. Brown exhibits in 
fancying that such passages that do not touch the subject 
in any form, demonstrate that all who are ever to be saved, 
are to be saved before Christ’s advent, and appear simul- 
taneously “in the glory of the resurrection?” Such is the 
result of his lofty congratulations at “the firm ground” on 
which he “treads here,” and the relief he felt at finding his 
“foot standing in an even place,” and his “goings estab- 
lished !” 

Having, as he persuades himself, shown that the whole 
church will be simultaneously made alive at the second 
advent, he next proceeds to prove “that at the same time a 
like process shall pass upon the opposite class.” 


“ Proposition Seventh—All the wicked will rise from the dead, or be 
made alive at the coming of Christ. 


“Tn establishing this, let us first observe the arguments which have 
been brought to prove two separate resurrections, the one at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the end of the millennium. 

“ And here one cannot but be struck, at the outset, with the character 
and the amount of the evidence offered us in proof of such a position. 
One direct intimetion of a ‘ first resurrection,’ and one only, is alleged to 
exist. And where is that one plain statement? In confessedly the 
most difficult book of Scripture, the most symbolical in its structure and 
figurative in its style, and I may add in that part of the book, on the 
precise sense of which there has been, perhaps, the greatest diversity of 
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opinion. Additional evidence is, indeed, alleged to exist in favor of a 
first resurrection, though only, it is admitted, confirmatory ; and but for 
the plain revelation of it in this one passage, scarcely sufficient to rely 
on.”—P. 190. 


But the question to be debated is, whether the Scriptures 
teach that there are to be two resurrections. If, according to 
the laws of language and symbols through which their revela- 
tions are made, they demonstratively foreshow that there are, 
the prediction is not to be set aside on the ground that one 
revelation of such an event is not enough to render it credible. 
If Mr. Brown can reject any one prediction of an act God is 
to exert, because it contravenes his pre-conceptions, he may 
with equal propriety set aside in succession any other number. 

But he is mistaken in asserting that there is but one passage 
that expressly teaches that there are to be two resurrections. 
It is explicitly revealed, not only in Rev. xx. 4-6, 11-15, but in 
1 Cor. xv. 23, as we have shown at length in the notice of his 
argument from it under his first preposition. His attempt to 
disparage the authority of the former passage, on the ground 
that the Apocalypse is symbolical and figurative, is altogether 
unjustifiable. That he has but very vague ideas of the nature 
of the book, is apparent from his exhibjting it as one of the 
most “figurative in its style.’ There is no other pro- 
phetical book, except Daniel, in which the use of figures is 
less frequent. Nor isa prophecy of necessity obscure, because 
itis made through symbols. They are used on an intelligible 
principle and interpretable by certain and uniform laws, as 
well as language. There are no prophecies in the Scriptures 
more obvious and certain in their meaning, than those of 
Daniel made through the symbolic image, the four great beasts, 
and the ram and the goat. 

He proceeds, however, to notice several passages that are 
alleged by pre-millennialists as indicating that the resurrection 
of the righteous is to take place at a different period from that 
of the wicked ; and especially, 


“Such as while treating formally of the resurrection of believers, make 
no mention at all of the resurrection of the wicked—a thing natural, it 
is alleged, supposing each to have a time of its own, but difficult to 
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account for, if both classes rise together. In this class, 1 Cor. xv., and 
1 Thess. iv., are usually adduced. 

“The answer to this is very simple. The wicked are excluded from 
these passages, not because they will not rise at the same time with the 
righteous, but because they will not rise on the same principle. They 
will not rise as represented by and entitled to life in Christ... . What 
have the wicked to do with a resurrection which Christ secured for his 
people by his meritorious righteousness as the second Adam—a resur- 
rection of which his own was the best pledge? In such a train of 
thought as in 1 Cor. xv., the resurrection of the wicked had been out of 
place. Raised ona different principle, they are set aside and do not 
once come into view. It would but have clogged and diluted an argu- 
ment whose force depends on points applicable exclusively to believers, 
to have connected with them the case of the unbelieving, and massed up 
together the objects of the new covenant, and the victims of the old..— 
P. 192. 


Yet notwithstanding this confident assertion, the apostle, as 
we have shown, expressly treats in that discourse of the resur- 
rection generally of mankind, declares in the most explicit 
manner that it is to take place through the representative 
office of the second Adam, on the same principle as death 
takes place by the representative office of the first Adam; 
and finally, formally distributes those who, beside Christ, are to 
be raised into two classes, and assigns their resurrection to 
different periods ;—those who are his at his coming; after- 
wards the last band—whoare the wicked,—when he is todeliver 
the supreme sovereignty of the universe to the Father. The 
language of the passage is—“ For since death is by man, by 
man also is the resurrection of thedead. For asin Adam au. 
die, even so in Christ att shall be made alive ; but every one 
in his own band, Christ the first fruits; then they that are 
Christ’s at his coming; afterwards the last band, when he 
must deliver up the kingdom to God even the Father,” v. 
21-24. No terms can be more explicit and comprehensive 
than these. Mr. Brown’s assertion that none but the righteous 
are to be raised because of Christ’s representative work, is a 
direct contradiction to the apostle. He might as well aver 
that none but the righteous die because of Adam’s transgres- 
sion. There is not the slightest ground in the passage for the 
limitation of these averments to believers. It was not till after 
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the apostle had thus affirmed the universality of the resurrec- 
tion, declared that it is to be the result of Christ’s work, as 
death is of Adam’s, and announced that each—or every one, 
the most comprehensive term that could be selected—is to rise 
in his own band, that he distinguishes those who are Christ’s 
from those who are not, and assigning their resurrection to the 
time of his coming, referred that of the last band, the wicked, 
to alater period. This great passage thus, instead of admit- 
ting the explanation Mr. B. puts on it, most directly confutes 
it, and overturns his whole system. 

After thus attempting to set aside this and several other 
texts which it is not necessary for us to notice, he undertakes 
to prove that his proposition is directly taught in several pas- 
sages of Scripture; but as in all other instances, assumes the 
point he affects to establish. The first he alleges, is Dan. xii. 
2. “And many—that is, the multitudes—of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth, shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to everlasting shame and contempt.” But this 
is a mere announcement that the multitudes of the sleepers in 
the dust shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
eternal shame and contempt. * There is no assertion that their 
resurrection is to be simultaneous ; which is the point Mr. B. 
alleges it to demonstrate. It is perfectly consistent with it 
that the resurrection of the two classes should be at different 
periods. The passage is, in that respect, like the announce- 
ment by Christ, John v. 28, 29. “ An houris coming in which 
all that are in the grave shall hear the voice of the Son of 
Man, and shall come forth; they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” The term ga, an hour, does not 
indicate that the resurrection of both classes is to take place 
at the same time, any more than the expression an hour is 
coming in which each one is to know what it is to die, im- 
plies that all are to die in the same hour. It is entirely con- 
sistent with it that the resurrection of the two classes should 
take place at different epochs. This and other passages of 
the kind, accordingly, are to be construed by 1 Cor. xv. 28 
and Rev. xx. 5, which expressly refer the resurrection of the 
wicked to a later period than that of the righteous ; not these 
which distinguish the times of the two resurrections, wrenched 
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from their obvious meaning, and forced into harmony with a 
false interpretation of those. 

He next quotes 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52 and Thess. iv. 16, and 
alleges the announcement that the trumpet is to sound, as a 
proof that the resurrection which they foreshow is to embrace 
the dead universally. They, however, relate exclusively to 
the righteous. This is indisputable in respect to 1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52. “Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. So when this corrupti- 
ble shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? ... Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Those who are then to be raised and changed, are thus most 
clearly those who obtain a gratuitous deliverance from death 
and the grave through Christ,'and are to celebrate it as a 
joyous victory. 

The passage 1 Thess. iv. 14-18, has an exclusive re- 
ference also to believers in Christ. “For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also who sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not be before them 
that are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Esra, 
Afterwards, we the living who remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. Wherefore, comfort one another with these 
words.” Nothing can be more manifest than that this relatés 
exclusively to the righteous. Not the remotest allusion is 
made to any other class than those who believe in Jesus. 

He finally alleges Rev. xx. 11-15, and avers that, “if ever 
language expressed the doctrine of simultaneous and universal 
resurrection, surely we have it here. Who would ever 
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imagine that all mankind were not in this august scene, in 
their resurrection-state, and that himself would not form a 
part of it?”’—P. 206. But as in all other instances, he 
assumes without proof the position he is to establish. The 
question to be determined is not, whether all who are under 
the power of death at the time when the resurrection symbo- 
lized in that vision, is to take place, are then to be raised— 
no one disputes that,—but whether all who have ever died, 
good as well as evil, are to continue under the dominion of 
death till that time, and then be raised. This Mr. Brown takes 
for granted, not only without any evidence, but against the 
express revelation in a preceding vision, that the righteous 
are to be raised at a different epoch. 

Having thus attempted to settle the question by forcing 
on these passages a meaning which they do not contain, he 
enters on the consideration of Rev. xx. 4-6, in which there 
is a specific symbolization of the resurrection of the holy 
dead at the beginning of the thousand years, and en- 
deavors by assumption, assertion, and argument from 
grounds that lie out of the passage, to set aside its true 
meaning. With his usual disingenuousness he begins with an 
effort to show that it cannot mean a literal resurrection,— 
not by interpreting it by its proper laws—he makes no attempt 
at that throughout his discussion—he obviously has no know- 
ledge of the principles on which it is to be interpreted, nor a 
suspicion that there are any by which its meaning can be 
demonstratively determined ;—but instead, by alleging, first, 
a number of what he calls presumptions against its denoting 
such a resurrection ; and then a series of internal evidences, 
that the resurrection which it signifies “is not literal but 
figurative.” Not one of his presumptions or evidences, how- 
ever, is drawn from the nature either of symbols or language. 
They are founded altogether on his pre-conceptions, display 
the most entire ignorance of the principles of interpretation, 
and are nothing else than his arbitrary dicta, directed against 
the clear and demonstrable sense of the passage. Instead of 
following him step by step through forty pages of special 
pleading, in which with a lawlessness not often witnessed, he 
arraigns the revelation at the bar of his judgment, and denies it 
its true meaning, because it does not accord with his views of 
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what ought to be its import,—we shall interpret it by its pro- 
per laws, and show that it is a prediction of a literal resurrec- 
tion of’saints, at the commencement of the millennium. 


“And I saw thrones; and they sat on them; and judgment was 
given unto them ; and the souls of them who had been beheaded for the 
testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God, and whoever had not 
worshipped the wild beast, nor its image, and had not received the 
mark on their forehead and on their hand. And they lived and reigned 
with Christ the thousand years. But the rest of the dead lived not, 
until the thousand years should be finished. This is the first resurrec- 
tion. Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first resurrection. 
Over them the second death has no power, but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years.” —Rev. xx. 4-6. 


Here are two symbols, thrones and persons ; and twosymbo- 
lic acts, the session of those persons on the thrones, and the 
gift to them of judicial authority, or their investiture as kings. 
There are afterwards two other predictions of them; they 
lived and they reigned, which were witnessed by the prophet ; 
and a prediction that they shall be priests of God and Christ, 
of which office, probably, no acts or badges were seen by him. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the persons exhibited in the 
vision were risen saints. They had been souls. A part of 
them had been put to death for the testimony of Jesus. But 
as seen by John, they lived, and were therefore raised from 
death; as the life predicted of them was a corporeal life. 
That is the literal meaning of the word, and it is used here 
literally. It is the only new life that could be ascribed to 
saints who had died. They had been regenerated before their 
death. The term, therefore, cannot be supposed to be used 
figuratively to denote their moral state or character. It was 
a life, moreover, that is the opposite of the want of life affirmed 
of the rest of the dead who lived not till the thousand years 
were ended, which was a want of corporeal life. The sym- 
bolic vision thus was indisputably a vision of risen saints, 
enthroned, invested with kingly authority, and living and 
reigning. And this, Mr. Brown himself admits.—P. 230. 

The question now is, what do these risen saints, their 
thrones, their investiture, and their living and reigning fore- 
show? It is a law of symbolization that agents represent 
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agents, and agents that have life and intelligence, intelligent 
and living agents. No exception can be found in the whole 
compass of the symbolic prophecies. It is an equally uniform 
law, that the acts of symbols represent acts of the agents 
whom the symbols themselves represent; that offices denote 
offices ; and conditions, conditions. For proof of this we refer 
to the articles on the Jaws of symbolization in numbers ii. and 
xii. of the Journal. These symbolic persons then symbolize 
persons. Their restoration to life represents the restoration 
of those whom they symbolize to life. Their living a bodily 
life, denotes their living a corporeal life whom they symbolize. 
Their station on thrones denotes an official station those 
whom they represent are to occupy. The only point to be 
settled then is, whether they symbolize saints like themselves, 
and whether their resurrection denotes the literal resurrection 
of saints who have died ; their corporeal life, a corporeal life of 
those saints; and their enthronization, investiture with judi- 
cial authority, and reigning with Christ, a similar enthroning, 
investiture, and reigning of risen saints. And this question is 
to be determined, first by the laws of symbols, next by the 
explanation given by the prophet of the vision. 

In the first place, then, by the laws of symbols the repre- 
sentatives of this vision must be taken as denoting a literal 
resurrection and reigning of saints who have died. It is a 
law of symbolization that when no appropriate agent of a 
different kind can be found to represent the agent who is to be 
foreshown, in the relation in which he is to appear, he appears 
in his own person in the vision, and acts as his own repre- 
sentative. Thus the nature, relations, prerogatives, and acts 
of God are so peculiar that no created being can consistently 
be employed to symbolize him. It would be to exhibit the 
creature as having the attributes, rights, and station of God. 
Accordingly when a public and visible interposition of God 
is foreshown, he appears in his own person and represents 
himself, as Dan.<vii. 9, 10, and Rev. iv. 3 and v. 1. So 
Christ also, whose nature, office, and acts, are unlike those of 
any other being, appears, whenever his interposition and 
agency are foreshown, in his own person, as Dan. vii. 13, 
and Rev. v. 6, vi. 1, and xix. 11-18. In like manner the souls 


under the fifth seal represent souls like themselves, of those 
VOL. IV.—No. I. 2 
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who had been slain for the word of God, Rev. vi. 9-11. No 
other agents could represent them ; as there are no others in 
similar conditions, who could make a similar appeal to God 
in respect to avenging their blood on the inhabitants of the 
earth. From the necessity of the case, in order to a sym- 
bolization of their appearing in the presence of God, and 
uttering such a cry, it was requisite that they should be their 
Own representatives, and exert the precise acts and be the 
subjects of the events that were to be foreshown of them. 

And such is the fact also, in respect to this vision. There 
are no other agents, acts, events, offices, and conditions of a 
different kind, that are adapted to symbolize the resurrection 
and reigning of saints who have died. If their being raised, 
enthroned, and reigning, are to be symbolized, they must of 
necessity appear in person, be raised to life, invested with 
kingly authority, and reign in order to represent it. Let Mr. 
Brown search through the whole realm of nature, he will find 
no agent of a different kind in any degree suitable to represent 
human beings passing through such an unparalleled change, 
and exalted to such a station and relationship to Christ. Let 
him exhaust all the resources of his ingenuity, and he will find 
it impossible to conceive of one. If their resurrection, life, 
and reign then were to be symbolized, it was requisite that 
they should appear in their own persons, and pass through the 
changes, assume the station, and exert the acts, that were to 
be represented. 

On the other hand, their symbolic resurrection, life, investi- 
ture, and reign, must from an equal necessity be taken as denot- 
ing their real resurrection, investiture with kingly power, and 
reign. There are no other beings whom they can with any 
probability be supposed to represent. They must of necessity 
be taken to symbolize human beings, as there are no other 
intelligences in our world who have lived in conditions, and 
exerted acts, in any measure like those ascribed to the 
symbolic souls,—such as being put to death for the word of 
God, and not worshipping the beast nor its image, nor re- 
ceiving its mark. They must denote men who have lived in 
those peculiar conditions, exerted those acts, and suffered in 
those and other forms, as there are no others of mankind 
whom they can symbolize. Their resurrection, also, to a 
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glorious and immortal life must represent a literal resurrec- 
tion like itself. The resurrection of a saint to an immortal 
life involving a perfect and eternal release from the curse of 
sin, is not a fit representative of any change which men 
undergo in this life. The perfect life of arisen saint in an in- 
corruptible body, is not a proper representative of an im- 
perfect saint inthe natural body. The life of a risen saint, 
eternaliy exempt from death, is not a suitable representative 
of the life of an imperfect saint in a body that is mortal and 
destined to die. There is nothing in the condition, offices, and 
agencies of saints in the natural body that answers in any 
measure to the investiture of the symbolic persons of this 
vision with kingly powers, and their reigning with Christ. 
There is no such correlation in any respect, as the laws of 
analogy require, between the symbols and men of any class 
or condition in the natural life. Instead of a resemblance, they 
present the widest contrast to each other. They must of 
necessity be taken as denoting the literal resurrection of 
human beings like themselves, their investiture with judicial 
power, and their living and reigning in glorified bodies. 

In the next place, this is put beyond doubt by the inter- 
pretation given of the vision by the prophet. Airy 4 dvacrasis 4 
weuen; this is the first resurrection symbolized, or the 
symbol of the first resurrection. That this is the true and 
only meaning of the explanation, and that the resurrection 
which is represented is a literal resurrection, is certain and 
demonstrable beyond all rational question. It is clear from 
the fact that all the other interpretations that are given in the 
symbolic Scriptures, are literal, and that that which is given as 
the agent, act, event, or condition represented, is that which is 
truly meant. Thus when Christ says, the seven stars are the 
messengers of the seven churches, and the seven candlesticks 
are the seven churches—the meaning, as is universally held, 
is, that the stars symbolize, or are the representatives of the 
messengers, and that the candlesticks are the representatives 
of the churches. No one supposes that instead of those 
messengers and churches, they merely denote some analogous 
agents, and analogous, but different societies. In like manner, 
the interpretations given in Daniel of the image, of the great 
beasts, and the ram and goat, are literal, and are universally 
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taken as denoting the identical agents whom they are affirmed 
to signify. No one imagines that the king of Persia and the 
king of Grecia do not mean the kings of those countries, but 
agents of a different species. Such an assumption would not 
only be without any ground, but would entirely defeat the 
object of the interpretation, and render the prophecy wholly 
inexplicable. If when professedly explaining the vision of the 
great image, Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar, “ Thou art this 
head of gold,” Nebuchadnezzar was not, in fact, the person 
represented by the head, but a different and merely an 
analogous agent, then the proposition manifestly was not true ; 
for the very thing affirmed was, that the head of gold was 
the symbol of Nebuchadnezzar—not of any one else. And it 
is treated throughout as denoting that monarch, and was 
received as such by him. There is no medium, therefore, 
between admitting this as universally and necessarily the law 
of the interpretations that are given by the prophets of 
their symbols, or completely setting aside all the know- 
ledge they convey, and rejecting their revelations. This 
consideration alone renders it indisputable that the resur- 
rection which the symbol is declared to represent is a 
literal resurrection, not an event of any other species. If Mr. 
Brown is to overturn this conclusion, something more than 
mere assumption, asseveration, or @ priori reasoning will be 
necessary. There are nearly one hundred and fifty inter- 
pretations of symbols given in the Scriptures, in every one of 
which the agent, act, object, or event specified in the explarfa- 
tion, is absolutely that which the symbol represents. If Mr. 
Brown would establish the opposite law of interpretation, he 
must overturn the whole of these explications which the 
revealing Spirit has given, and assign to them a new and 
arbitrary signification! Before devoting near a tenth part of 
his volume to show that the first resurrection is figurative, 
would it not have been well to have instituted an inquiry into 
the principle on which these interpretations are given, and 
made himself aware of their law? Can anything be more 
apparent than that he is altogether unacquainted with it? 
The utter misconception which he exhibits of the whole 
subject, presents an unfortunate contrast to the lofty preten- 
sions and oracular assurance with which he utters himself. 
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It is equally demonstrable also from the laws of language 
that the resurrection foreshown is a literal, not a figurative, 
resurrection. Mr. Brown endeavors by a variety of argu- 
ments, to prove that it must be figurative. He does not 
attempt, however, to show what the figure is which the 
language is assumed to involve, nor what the law is by which 
it acquires the sense he ascribes to it. Nota syllable does he 
utter on these subjects. It is quite apparent, indeed, that he 
is wholly unaware that an expression, in order to be figurative, 
must have a figure in it, and a figure of a specific kind, that 
must, if explained, be identified, and interpreted by its own 
proper law. While, indeed, he skirmishes through a large 
part of his volume under the banner of figurative language, 
and exults and triumphs in the prowess he displays, it is clear 
that he has not the remotest idea what it is that distinguishes 
figurative from literal language ; nor any suspicion but that 
that which does not involve any figure, may nevertheless be 
used figuratively. 

As, however, language cannot be figurative without a 
figure, and there is no figure in the language in question, it is 
as demonstrable as any fact can be that the resurrection which 
it denotes is not figurative. There is no figure but the meta- 
phor by which the term could acquire a tropical or spiritual 
meaning. But it most certainly is not used by that figure. 
The metaphor always lies in the predicate of a proposition, 
and consists in the application of a term to a subject, of which 
that which it literally signifies is not really true, but only 
something of a resembling nature. Thus, in the affirmation 
God is a rock, the word which literally denotes a combina- 
tion of earthy minerals united in a solid mass, is turned from 
that use, and applied to Jehovah, to indicate the resembling 
unalterableness of his nature, and the firmness with which he 
supports his people. On the other hand it is an equally inva- 
riable law of the figure, that the subject to which it is applied, 
or the name which is the nominative of the affirmation in 
which it is used, is used in its literal sense ; as in the example 
quoted from the Psalmist, the word God is used to denote 
Jehovah, not any other being. These two laws render it 
demonstratively certain that the term resurrection is not used 
by a metaphor to denote some event merely resembling a 
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resurrection, instead of a resurrection itself. For the nomi- 
native of the affirmation, “ This is the first resurrection,” is 
the symbolic resurrection itself, of which the expression is the 
interpretation ; as that is the antecedent to which the demon- 
strative éury refers. Let that then for which dvurz is substi- 
tuted, be put in its place, and the proposition will read thus— 
This symbolic resurrection is,  avacracig  xparn, the first resur- 
rection ; that is, represents the first resurrection ; which is de- 
fined in the description and explanation of the symbols, to be a 
resurrection of saints from death. As the symbolic resurrec- 
tion, which was a real one, is thus the subject of the proposi- 
tion, it is indisputable that the term resurrection, in the expla- 
nation, is not used by a metaphor, inasmuch as it is not 
incompatible with the nature of a real resurrection that it 
should be represented by a symbolic one, but is perfectly 
accordant with it; and such a representation is in fact identi- 
cally the office which, by the law of symbols, a symbolic 
resurrection should and must fill. There is no such deviation 
from its legitimate use in applying the term resurrection to 
the symbolic spectacle, as there is in using the word rock as 
a descriptive name of God. Instead, it is employed in its 
natural sense, precisely as the word churches is in the inter- 
pretation given by Christ of the candlesticks. This is con- 
firmed, moreover, by the consideration that the meaning of the 
copula of the proposition s07ev, omitted in the original, is in 
fact the same as denotes, and may properly be supplied by 
that, represents, stands for, or any other equivalent verb; and 
if supplied by such a verb, the metaphor, if there were one in 
the expression, would lie in the verb, and not in the noun 
resurrection. In the expression, for example,—This combi- 
nation of symbols represents, or is representatively the first 
resurrection, if the verb is used literally, the noun cannot 
possibly be employed metaphorically ; for by the terms—if 
that which is represented is not a resurrection, then the body 
of symbols do not represent a resurrection. It is as certain, 
then, from the nature of the metaphor, as any truth can be 
that is demonstrated by its proper laws, that the term resur- 
rection in the interpretation of this symbol, is not used by that 
figure ; and, consequently, that the event which it denotes, is 
a literal resurrection. 
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The whole pretence that the prediction is figurative, is thus 
a mere delusion, founded on a total ignorance alike of the laws 
of symbolization and of figurative language. We ask the 
reader, ere he quits this interpretation, to satisfy himself 
definitively whether it is legitimate or not. No more import- 
ant question was ever agitated respecting the principles on 
which the meaning of the sacred oracles is to be determined. 
It is in fact the question on which the import of the whole of 
the prophetic Scriptures turns. If the laws we have stated 
are not the laws of symbols and language, there is not a soli- 
tary prediction of the prephets that can be shown to have a 
demonstrable meaning. While if they are their true laws, 
they for ever settle the question in respect to the import of 
this vision, and should put an end at once to the wretched 
quackery by which such writers as Mr. Brown misrepresent 
and pervert it. Let them then be tested effectually. Let 
there be a thorough trial whether the laws of symbols are such 
as we have represented them. Let the principle of the meta- 
phor be subjected to the most searching scrutiny, and the fact 
determined whether it is used in the manner we have stated. 
The keener the analysis, and the more ample the investiga- 
tion, the more clear and resistless will be the certainty of 
their truth. To overturn them will be found as impracticable 
as it were to confute the most self-evident axioms of the exact 
sciences, or disprove the most indisputable of the laws of 
physics. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the second resurrection, 
which is foreshown in connection with: this, is to be a real 
resurrection. The statement,—‘ They lived and reigned 
with Christ the thousand years; But the rest of the dead 
lived not again, or were not revived till the thousand years 
were ended; This is the first resurrection ;’ implies that 
there is to be a resurrection of the rest of the dead after the 
thousand years shall have passed. And, accordingly, a resur- 
rection of the rest of the dead, universally, is symbolized as to 
take place after the termination of the thousand years. And 
the symbolic spectacle then beheld by the apostle, was, like the 
first, a real corporeal resurrection. The dead, small and great, 
whether the buried or unburied, were seen standing before the 
throne. The two symbols were in that respect alike, and the 
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same verb, s{n¢ay, is used to express the life to which both 
classes were raised. Yet this last symbolic resurrection is 
interpreted by Mr. Brown and other writers generally on pre- 
cisely the principles on which we have explained the first, as 
denoting a real corporeal resurrection. The symbols are 
construed as representing persons, acts, conditions, and events, 
precisely like themselves; the dead, as symbolizing the lite- 
rally dead ; their rising from death and living, as representing 
their literal resurrection. As then the symbolic resurrection 
in this vision denotes the literal corporeal resurrection of the 
dead, small and great, whom the symbolic dead represent, the 
symbolic resurrection of the saints in the other vision must 
symbolize the literal corporeal resurrection of the saints whom 
they represent. The symbols being in their nature precisely 
the same, a literal resurrection of dead persons, the events 
symbolized by them must be in nature the same, a literal 
resurrection of dead persons. There can be no other diver- 
sity between the resurrections symbolized, than that which 
exists between the symbols,—the difference of the classes, and 
of the life to which they are raised. Mr. Brown cannot 
escape this conclusion, unless he rejects the principles on 
which he has himself interpreted the symbol of the second 
resurrection. 

And finally, this is rendered certain by the impossibility of 
a consistent explanation of the symbol and the inspired 
interpretation of it, on the supposition that the resurrection 
foreshown is figurative. To suppose that it is figurative, is to 
suppose that the term resurrection is used by a metaphor. 
But it is a law of the metaphor that the subject to which it is 
applied is the real subject of that which it denotes. In the 
expression “ the fields laugh,” the fields are used literally, and 
are the subjects of that which is meant by the verb ; and soof 
all other metaphors. If then the resurrection foreshown in 
this vision, is a figurative resurrection, the subjects of it are 
to be the identical souls of the dead who were exhibited in 
the vision, and whose rising, sitting on thrones, and reigning, 
is declared to be the first resurrection, not another and dif- 
ferent body of inankind who are to live during the thousand 
years. But what, on that supposition, can be meant by their 
resurrection? It cannot be their regeneration, unless they 
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are to be regenerated a second time; as they had already 
been once renewed while in their natural life in the body. 
And what can then be meant by their metaphorical resur- 
rection being the first? It cannot be their first renovation ; 
much less can it be the first renovation of which the world 
has been the theatre. Had Mr. Brown been aware of this 
law of the figure, is it probable he would have involved him- 
selfin such a labyrinth of self-contradictions and absurdities ? 
What, moreover, is meant on his theory, by the announce- 
ment that the rest of the dead lived not again till the thousand 
years were ended? Is it that the rest of the dead are to be 
regenerated after the close of the thousand years? That 
follows inevitably, if the restoration of those seen in the 
vision, denotes their spiritual renovation. What is meant by 
the blessing pronounced on those who have part in the first 
resurrection, and the statement that on them the second 
death has no power? Is it that the rest of the dead, though 
regenerated at the end of the thousand years, are yet to be 
subjected to the second death? That must be the import, if 
his theory is legitimate. And finally, the second resurrection 
of the dead must for the same reasons be taken to denote a 
metaphorical resurrection; and thence the monstrous con- 
clusion be adopted that they are to be universally regenerated, 
and then immediately after condemned and cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone! And what then can be meant by 
their being cast into that lake? For that, if the resurrection 
is metaphorical, must be regarded as metaphorical also. Does 
it denote a species of punishment? Are they to be regene- 
rated in order to be made the subjects of avenging justice ? 
Such are the monstrous results to which his assumption that 
the resurrection is figurative inevitably leads. The charge 
against pre-millennialists of ignorance, absurdity, self-con- 
tradiction, arbitrariness, the violation of the word of God, a 
tendency to universalism, and other enormities, comes truly 
with a fine grace from one whose system lands him in such 
an abyss of errors. . 

After this proof that the vision symbolizes the literal resur- 
rection of the holy dead, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
the error of what Mr. Brown calls nine internal evidences 
that it is to be a figurative instead of a literal resurrection. 
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They are superficial and captious in the extreme, and in 
total inconsistence with the laws of symbols and language. 
We shall only notice the principal of them that have not 
already been confuted. He says: 


“If the first resurrection mean rising from the grave in immortal and 
glorified bodies, we du not need the assurance that on such the second 
death hath no power; or in other words, that they shall not perish 
everlastingly.”—P. 231. 


The announcement, however, “blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection ; on such the second death 
hath no power ;” is by no means without an object. It is 
doubtless designed expressly to teach that none but the holy 
have part in that resurrection, and cut off the theory which 
Mr. Brown maintains that the holy and the unholy are to be 
raised at the same time, and should for ever debar him and 
others from advancing that doctrine! It is entirely appro- 
priate, moreover, to the occasion, and in harmony with the 
other representations in the Scriptures of the resurrection of 
the righteous, which exhibit it as the great epoch in their 
existence, when their redemption from the curse of sin is to 
be completed and their adoption as sons take place. Their 
eternal release at their resurrection from death, the penalty of 
sin—which they will till that time have suffered,—and exemp- 
tion from all liability to further punishment will be the con- 
summation of their salvation and a conspicuous element in 
their joy. But what, on Mr. Brown's theory of a figurative 
resurrection, is the import of that assurance? If the resurrec- 
tion is figurative the second death must be also. What then 
is a figurative second death? Is it a second total apostasy 
from God ; a hopeless fall from renovation? What else can 
it be? On Mr. Brown’s theory, then, the import of that 
“assurance” is that those who are regenerated during the 
millennium will not totally relapse into a state of unregeneracy ; 
which implies that all those who are renewed in other periods, 
will revert into that state! And this preposterous falsehood, 
Mr. Brown in effect exhibits the Spirit of God as uttering, in- 
stead of the sublime announcement that the redeemed at their 
resurrection will be for ever freed from all the penal effects 
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and liabilities of sin, and be like the sons of God who have 
never been subjects of a curse. Were a pre-millennialist to 
be guilty of such a misrepresentation and debasement of the 
word of God, what terms of reproach and vituperation would 
be adequate to express his surprise and detestation! He 
next objects that, 


“There are but two alternatives in this prophecy—either to have 
part in the first resurrection, or to be under the ‘ power of the second 
death.’ . . . Into which of these classes are we to put the myriads of 
men who are to people the earth in flesh and blood during the millen- 
nium? They have no part in the first resurrection if it be a bodily one. 
Are they given over then to the power of the second death ?”—P. 232. 


But let it be supposed that God had not revealed what their 
lot is to be, it would not prove that the resurrection he has 
foreshown in this vision is not a corporeal resurrection. Mr. 
Brown is, however, mistaken in saying that the Apocalypse 
presents only the first resurrection, and the second death as 
the destiny of mankind. There is an express revelation, 
Chap. xxi., that the men with whom God is to dwell on the 
descent of the New Jerusalem, are to be freed from the curse 
of sin in all its forms, and especially death ; which is equiva- 
lent to arevelation that they are to be changed from mortal to 
immortal. There is a similar announcement also, Chap. vii., 
in the vision of the innumerable multitude with palm branches, 
who are to go out of the great tribulation, and are to be freed 
from hunger, thirst, and tears, and led to the fountains of the 
waters of life, which are the waters of immortality. It is 
specifically revealed, also, in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, that those believers who are living at Christ’s coming 
are to be changed to immortal. The first resurrection, or 
the second death, therefore, is not the only destiny of the race 
during the millennium. If there is no specific prediction in 
the Apocalypse that those saints who are changed to immortal, 
are to be glorified, during the thousand years, or at any 
subsequent period, it is revealed in other parts of the Scrip- 
tures that glorification is one of the gifts which God bestows on 
the redeemed, and that sooner or later all who are saved, are 
to share in it. “ Whom he did predestinate to be conformed 
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to the image of his Son, them he also called, and whom he 
called, them he also justified, and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.” Is it not singular that Mr. Brown should over- 
look these great truths written in such effulgent characters on 
the prophecy itself, and other portions of the New Testament, 
and attempt, on the pretence that God has not communicated 
all that he thinks should be known, to set aside what he has 
specifically revealed in this vision ? 

He objects again that the supposition that the resurrection 
is to be literal, leads to a violation of “the whole subsequent 
context,” on the ground that no literal resurrection is repre- 
sented as to take place after the termination of the thousand 
years. 


“Thus the other or wicked party, styled ‘ the rest of the dead,’ who 
‘lived not again until the thousand years were finished,’ must of course 
be expected to live again in the same bodily sense, ‘ when the thousand 
years are finished.’ But so far from this, we read of no bodily resur- 
rection at all at the expiry of this period.”—Pp. 233, 234. 


Mr. Brown weakens instead of strengthening his cause 
when he descends to such captious and self-confuting expe- 
dients to support it. Is there a doctrine of the sacred word 
that may not be overturned, if such a method of objection is 
allowable? Mr. Brown himself holds that there is a resur- 
rection of the rest of the dead symbolized in the vision, v. 
10-14 of the same chapter, as to take place after the thousand 
years are ended, and separated from them by only a short 
season. As the thousand years, by the law of the class of 
symbols to which that belongs, denote 360,000, a short 
season during which a single generation may rise, will bear to 
it but a slight proportion. Yet on the ground that even a 
short season is to intervene between that vast period, and the 
resurrection that is to follow it, he asserts that “we read of 
no bodily resurrection on the expiry of this period!” Would 
a just cause require such a palpable contradiction of the word 
of God for its maintenance ? 

While the pretence on which he here proceeds is thus 
entirely unjustifiable, the construction he puts on the passage 
is in fact obnoxious to the objection he alleges against the 
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other. If the resurrection is metaphorical, then still the rest 
of the dead who “lived not again till the thousand years were 
finished,” are to be the subjects of that resurrection, not a 
different body of mankind ; as it is the law of that figure that 
the persons or subjects to which the figure is applied, are the 
subjects of that which the figure denotes. But we read of no 
METAPHORICAL resurrection of the rest of the dead on the expiry 
of “ the thousand years,” nor at any subsequent period! Why 
did not Mr. B. see this? Why did he not take the precau- 
tion to consider whether his objection would not overturn his 
own construction? The reason, doubtless, is, that he alto- 
gether misconceives the principle on which he proceeds. 
Had he been aware of the law of the metaphor, he would not 
have resorted to such a suicidal expedient to uphold his 
cause. 

He again alleges that “it is a fatal objection to this pro- 
phecy as announcing a bodily resurrection of all dead saints, 
that it is exclusively a martyr scene,” p. 244. This is, how- 
ever, a mistake. There not only is no express statement that 
all who were beheld by the prophet were martyrs, but there is 
a specification of a vast body of others; while on the other 
hand it is consistent with the description to suppose that there 
were innumerable others who were not included in either of 
the classes expressly distinguished. The prophet says, “I 
saw thrones, and they sat on them, and judgment was given 
to them.” These terms are general, and may include the 
whole of the holy dead. He then proceeds to specify two 
classes—whom he beheld—* And” I saw “the souls of them 
who had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and who- 
ever had not worshipped the beast nor its image, neither had 
received its mark on their forehead or in their hand.” Here 
is no assertion that these two classes included all whom he 
saw seated on the thrones. It is perfectly consistent with 
the representation to regard them as a part of the vast throng, 
and as specified solely because of the intimate relation to them 
of the prophetic scenes which he had immediately before 
beheld. 

He next alleges that on the supposition of a literal resurrec- 
tion, there is “no consistent explanation of the judgment that 
was given unto the slain martyrs ;” and that “it is impossible 
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to doubt” that the meaning of the expression “and judgment 
was given them” is, I saw the Son fulfilling his pledge to the 
souls under the altar; I saw him judging and avenging their 
.blood,” p. 255. But in the first place, he here assumes that 
all the souls beheld in the vision were martyrs ; whereas, as 
we have already shown, the prophet expressly specifies a 
great multitude who were not of that class. The number of 
those who have not worshipped the beast nor its image, nor 
received its mark, is doubtless hundreds, probably thousands 
of times greater than those who have suffered martyrdom. 
But even those two classes, for aught that appears, may have 
constituted but a small part of the whole beheld in the vision. 
In the next place, the judgment invoked by the souls under 
the fifth seal, was a judgment of their slaughterers, not a 
judgment of themselves; but this judgment is to be given to 
the enthroned saints, not to an antagonistic party. Thirdly, 
the punishment of the slaughterers of the martyrs and perse- 
cutors of the witnesses of Jesus, had been exhibited in the 
vision of the battle with the wild beast and its armies and the 
overthrow of great Babylon, as having already taken place. 
The infliction of vengeance on them is to precede the period 
to which this vision refers, not follow it. And finally, it is 
inconsistent with the session of the saints on thrones, to sup- 
pose that the gift to them of judgment denotes their being 
themselves judged. Its meaning undoubtedly is, that they 
were invested with judicial or kingly authority, or instituted 
in their office as kings. That is a legitimate sense of the ex- 
pression, and is in harmony with their sitting on thrones and 
reigning with Christ. It is foretold by him of the apostles, 
that when he shall sit upon the throne of his glory, they also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Matt. xix. 28. 

And finally, he proceeds in his objection, and throughout 
his argument, on the assumption that the symbols of the 
vision are soextremely obscure, as to be incapable, contemplated 
by themselves, of a demonstrative interpretation ; and that 
their meaning therefore must be determined by considerations 
drawn from other parts of the Scriptures. Such, however, 
is not the fact. The vision is, in its main elements, an exact 
parallel of the vision of the second resurrection, v. 11-15. In 
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both, the persons beheld by the prophet were the dead. The 
life on which both entered in the vision, was a corporeal life 
by a resurrection. Those in the first vision sat on thrones ; 
those in the second stood before the throne. Those in the 
first were invested with judicial authority ; those in the second 
were themselves judged. Those in the first reigned with 
Christ ; those in the last were cast into the lake of fire. 
Thus, the persons, stations, events, and issue of the one, 
answer to those of the other; the difference being founded 
altogether on their difference of character. Yet, while there 
is this remarkable correlation between the two visions, that 
of the second resurrection is universally held to be one of the 
most clear and indubitable in the Apocalypse. Commentators, 
so far as we recollect, without exception regard it as symboliz- 
ing the literal resurrection and judgment of the dead. Mr. 
Brown himself places on it that construction. But the princi- 
ples on which they deduce from it that meaning, however 
unconscious they may be of it, are identically those on which 
we interpret the symbols of the first resurrection. They 
regard the visionary spectacle as the spectacle of a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and hold that it symbolizes a real resurrec- 
tion of the real dead ; construing the visionary dead beheld by 
the prophet, as standing for the real dead ; their rising from 
the grave, as denoting the rising of the really dead, and their 
being judged and cast into the lake of fire as representing 
the judgment and punishment of the real dead at their resur- 
rection ; thus taking the symbols throughout as standing for 
persons, acts, events, and conditions, like themselves, instead 
of an analogous kind. And those are precisely the principles 
on which we interpret the symbols of the first resurrection, tak- 
ing the visionary dead saints to denote the really dead saints ; 
their rising to a corporeal life, to denote the corporeal resurrec- 
tion of the really dead saints ; the session of the visionary souls 
on thrones, to symbolize the session of the risen saints on 
thrones ; and the reign of the saints in the vision, to repre- 
sent the real reign of the saints when they rise. The same 
principles that justify and require the construction Mr. Brown 
and all others give to the last vision, equally justify and require 
the construction we have given to the first. There isno more 
obscurity or uncertainty in the one than there is in the other. 
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The two visions thus, as far as the laws of. symbolization 
are concerned, stand on precisely the same ground. But 
beyond this, the interpretation we have given of the first is 
confirmed and placed beyond doubt by another species of evi- 
dence that is peculiar to itself. No interpretation is given by 
the Spirit of inspiration of the meaning of the last vision. The 
reader is left to deduce its import by the laws of symbol- 
ization simply. But of the first there is an inspired interpre- 
tation expressly declaring it to be the symbol of the first 
resurrection, and pronouncing those blessed and holy who 
have part in it. Instead, therefore, of being obscure or 
equivocal, it is one of the most clear and indubitable in the 
Apocalypse. We have not only a certainty that the inter- 
pretation we have placed on it is correct from the nature of 
the symbols themselves; but we have besides the specific testi- 
mony of the Almighty that that is itsimport. Can any higher 
proof of its truth be demanded ? 

Such is the issue of Mr. Brown’s attempt to wrench this 
majestic revelation from the prophecy! One would think 
that a disciple would welcome such an annunciation from the 
lips of the Eternal ; that the prospect of a speedy resurrection 
and reign with Christ would be received with gladness and 
thanksgiving, when attested by such testimony. But instead, 
Mr. B. regards it with a rancorous dislike, assails it with all 
the arts of which he is master, and in his eagerness to strike 
it from the prophecy, overturns the tottering edifice of his 
own system, and buries himself beneath its ruins. 

After attempting thus to prove that there is to be but one 
resurrection, he next endeavors to show that there is to be 
but one judgment. 


Proposition Highth—The righteous and the wicked will be judged 
together, and both at the coming of Christ. 


“The passages which express this truth are’ very numerous and 
amongst the plainest in Scripture, requiring, indeed, no comment, except 
it be to show how forced is every other sense of them.”—P. 269. 


If such were the fact, he had an easy task to establish his 
proposition, and should have made its truth altogether indis- 
putable. We have seen, however, from the whole course of 
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his discussion, that little reliance is to be placed on his unhesi- 
tating assertions. As by the righteous and the wicked he 
means all those classes, to demonstrate his proposition, he 
should produce passages that specifically declare either that 
there is to be but one judgment; or that all mankind, 
whether dead or living, good or evil, are to be judged at the 
same time; and that that time is the time of Christ’s coming. 
It is not enough to prove that all mankind are to be judged ; 
as the fact that they are all to be judged is entirely consistent 
with their being judged at different periods. It is not enough 
to show that there is to be a judgment of all the nations of the 
living at Christ’s coming; as that is compatible with a 
judgment previously of the holy, and a subsequent one of the’ 
unholy dead. It does not accomplish his object to allege 
proofs that the holy dead are to be accepted and admitted to 
the rewards of Christ’s kingdom at the time of his coming ; 
as that is altogether compatible with the judgment of the 
living inhabitants of the earth at a different day, though it be 
at the beginning of the millennium, and of the judgment of the 
unholy dead after the close of that period. Yet one or the 
other of these is all that the passages which he cites declare. 
They neither affirm that there is to be but one judgment, nor 
that all are to be judged at the same time, and at Christ’s 
coming. The whole point which he affects to establish, is, as 
in every other instance, assumed by him without proof; and 
the passages which he quotes serve no other purpose than to 
enable him to make that assumption with an appearance of 
demonstration. To verify this, it is not necessary to tran- 
scribe all the texts which he alleges. It will be sufficient to 
notice some of each class, and point out the fallacy of his 
argument from them. Thus, the first is wholly irrelevant to 
his proposition. 


Matt. x. 32, 33. “ Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess before my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 


What evidence is there here that the acknowledgment of 
those who confess him, and disowning of those who deny 
him, are to take place at the same time? For aught that is 
affirmed, they may differ in their epochs. The announce- 
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ment will be verified when the two parties are judged ; though 
their judgment should not take place at the same period. Of 
the point which he attempts to determine by it, it thus pre- 
sents no proof whatever. Mr. Brown seems to have been 
aware of this, and in order to supply the defect, connects the 
passage with another in which there is a reference to Christ’s 
coming, and then treats it as though that reference were com- 
mon to both. 


Matt. x. 32,33. “ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven ;” i.e., “ When he 
cometh in the glory of the Father with the holy angels.”—Mark viii. 38. 


“Here the acknowledging of the one class and the disowning of the 
other, are expressly said to take place at the same time, namely, when 
Christ comes in his glory.”"—P. 269. 


This is not the only instance in which he attempts to make 
out a position by an unwarrantable representation. His 
assertion that the acknowledging and disowning are expressly 
said to take place at the same time, and at Christ’s coming, is 
equivalent to an assertion that the passage in Mark, from which 
the expression, “when he comes in the glory of the Father,” 
is taken, is a parallel of that of Matthew. It is not, how- 
ever, but differs wholly both in language, thoughts, and occa- 
sion. ‘“ Whosoever, therefore, shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he comes in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels.” The passages are thus 
altogether unlike. In the first place, in the last from Mark, 
there is nothing whatever said of the righteous. It relates 
exclusively to those who are ashamed of Christ and his teach- 
ings. In the next place, there not only is nothing said in it 
of acknowledging those who confess’ Christ, but nothing is 
said of denying those who reject him. It is of Christ’s own 
feeling that the passage speaks, not of a formal act by which 
he is to manifest that feeling. In the third place, the declara- 
tion is not made in respect to men universally who are 
ashamed of him, but is limited expressly to that adulterous 
and sinful generation, It cannot, therefore, be extended to 
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other generations, and above all cannot to those of mankind 
who have not been ashamed of Christ. And, finally, though 
Christ will undoubtedly be ashamed at his coming of all who 
have been ashamed of him, as is taught in the parallel passage 
of Luke ix. 26, yet his not recognising and owning them as his, 
does not necessarily imply that he will then publicly arraign 
and judge them. His leaving them still in the grave and the 
world of despair, while he raises his redeemed from death, and 
exalts them to glory, will be a conspicuous and emphatic 
manifestation of his disapproval of them, and verify the passage 
as absolutely as their public arraignment and condemnation 
could. So much for the two first passages which he alleges 
to sustain his proposition, and the expedient by which he 
attempts to render them subservient to his purpose. 

The next which he cites, Rev. xxi. 7, 8, is altogether irre- 
levant tohis proposition. It merely announces that he that 
overcometh shall inherit all things; but that the unbelieving 
and abominable shall have their part in the lake of fire. It 
utters not a syllable either in regard to their being judged at 
the same time, or the time when they are to be judged. Mr. 
Brown, in treating the announcement that both are to be 
rewarded according to their respective characters, as an 
announcement that they are to be judged at the same time, 
assumes the whole point he professes to prove. 

His next proof text is perverted in a similar manner. 


Rev. xxii. 12. “Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to gitd 
to every man as his work shall be.” dot 


wl) bar 

He assumes that as Christ is thus to come prepared to’ give 

a reward to every man according to his work, heds'dfeourse 
to judge all mankind together, and immediately onlhis:coing> 
But that is again to beg what he professes to prové.on Before 
he can make that assumption, it must bé shown lwhab«the 
reward is which he is to give to every!Imangollfuhis great 
retributive measure towards the unholy isptovleaive thenvitethe 
grave till the close of the thousand years; dndsthenbraise;judge/ 
and consign them to everlasting>punishmheptpdhileohe isoth 
raise the righteous at his adventsat) the: coninienedmentofithis 
thousand years, accept?them, invéstutheriemith diiagly: dnd 
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sacerdotal authority, and give them to reign with him during 
that period ;—then that he is to give to every one at his 
coming a reward according to his works is no proof whatever 
that all are then to be judged, and judged at the same time. 

He makes the same gratuitous assumption of what he 
affects to demonstrate in respect to Matt. xvi. 27, which in 
like manner merely declares that the Son of man will at his 
coming reward every man according to his works. If the 
reward of the righteous is a resurrection in glory at his 
advent at the beginning of the millennium ; and the reward of 
the unholy an exclusion from that resurrection, continuance 
under the dominion of death till the thousand years are passed, 
and a resurrection then to shame and condemnation, then 
that he is to give to every man at his coming, a reward 
according to his works, is a proof that they are not all to be 
judged at the same time, not that they are; and confutes, 
therefore, instead of supporting Mr. B.’s proposition. What 
transcendent displays of his critical and logical powers these 
attempts to verify his theory present! 

His next proof-text, Matt. vii. 21-23, is equally inapplicable 
to his purpose. The object of Christ in the discourse in 
which it occurs, was to caution his hearers against false 
teachers, and apprise them that men are to be judged—not by 
their professions, but by their acts. ‘“ Beware of false pro- 
phets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves, ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
He then proceeds to show that a mere profession of homage 
to him is not to be the means of admission to his kingdom, 
and that many who rely on it will be fatally disappointed. 
« Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. . . . Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? Then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” The 
question now is, when are they thus to seek admission to his 
‘ kingdom and meet this repulse? And the answer is, when 
they are to be judged and receive their final award. That 
that is to be at the same epoch as the admission of the 
righteous to Christ’s kingdom, the passage does not indicate. 
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It will be as perfectly verified, if their judgment who are 
rejected, takes place at a different period from that of the 
righteous, as it would should they be judged at the same 
period. 

He makes a like misapplication of the parable of the ten 
virgins, Matt. xxv. 1-10. Christ had apprised his disciples in 
the discourse of which that forms a part, that the time of his 
coming was unknown, and would arrive unexpectedly to men. 
The design of the parable is to exemplify the unpreparedness 
in which it will find those even who are to be aware that it is 
nigh, and hope to be welcomed to his kingdom. “Then,” at 
the time of his coming, “shall the kingdom of heaven be 
likened unto ten virgins ;” and the injunction with which it 
closes, is, “ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither theday nor 
the hour wherein the Son of man cometh.” It relates, there- 
fore, exclusively to those who are to be living at the time of 
his advent. It has no reference whatever to the dead. It 
has none to any other class of those who are then to be living, 
but those who are associated with his true people, and expect 
to be admitted to his kingdom. It presents not the remotest 
hint that all mankind are to be judged at that epoch. Any 
other false and capricious meaning might as well be ascribed 
to it. 

He perverts in the same manner the parable of the talents. 
The Saviour simply teaches in it, that after a long time he is to 
come and reckon with those to whom he has intrusted the 
gifts represented by the talents. He does not indicate that 
he is to reckon with all at identically the same time; and the 
parable being employed simply to set forth the principles on 
which he is to judge and reward those to whom the talents 
are given, it will be perfectly verified by his reckoning with 
them in the manner he represents, though the time when he 
atraigns the unfaithful be long after those who have done well 
have received their reward. He has thus at every step of his 
argument hitherto totally misrepresented his proof texts, and 
taken for granted the point which he affected to demonstrate. 

He next alleges the prediction of the judgment of the living 
at Christ’s coming, Matt. xxv. 31-46, and treats it as fore- 
showing a judgment of all mankind, whether of the generation 
then living or of preceding generations. That prediction, 
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however, instead of confirming his proposition, unanswerably 
confutes it; as the subjects of that judgment are expressly 
defined to be ravra ra éévn, “all the nations,” by whom are 
meant the living population of the globe at that period. Mr. 
Brown indeed denies it, and treats it as altogether forced and 
absurd. There is no fact, however, in the teachings of the 
New Testament that admits of more absolute demonstration. 
Whoever will examine the several texts—upwards of one 
hundred and fifty in number—in which the word éévos, nation, 
occurs in the New Testament, will find that it denotes in 
every instance those who were or are to be inhabitants of the 
earth at the time to which the passage refers. This is so 
clear as to render a denial or doubt of it altogether captious 
and absurd. It is used in two relations; first, to denote the 
Gentile nations in contradistinction from the Israelites: and 
next to denote inhabitants of the earth without consideration 
to which of those classes they belong. Of the former sense 
the following passages are examples—Matt. vi. 31: “Take 
no thought therefore, saying, what shall we eat, or what shall 
we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things, ra évn, the nations seek ;” that is, the Gentile 
inhabitants of the earth, who were not the people of Jehovah. 
They were nations of human beings, therefore, who were then 
living in the world; as the act ascribed to them is one of 
which none but the living inhabitants of the earth are capa- 
ble. It is not to be supposed that the generations of men who 
have passed into the invisible world, desire and endeavor to 
obtain the sustenance and clothing which were the objects °f 
their pursuit here. It is employed in the same sense, Acts 
xi. 1: “And the apostles and brethren who were in Judea 
heard that ra éévn, the Gentiles also had received the word of 
God.” They were of course persons who were then living: 
It occurs in the same sense Acts xiii. 46-48: “ We turn ‘to 
the Gentiles.” “When the Gentiles heard this they were 
glad.” They were living Gentiles therefore, exclusively, and 
those whom Paul addressed at Antioch of Pisidia on the 
occasion to which the narrative refers. We might add other 
passages of this class, as Acts xiv. 2-5, and xviii. 6, in which 
the Gentiles are distinguished from the Jews. Of the other 
sense of the term, the following are examples—Matt. xxiv. 
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9-14: “And ye shall be hated, iri ravruwv séiv eéveiv, of all the 
nations for my name’s sake.” “ And this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached through the whole inhabited world for 
a testimony a0 roig Zéveos, to all the nations.” Here it indis- 
putably denotes the living population of the globe, embracing 
all its tribes and kindreds; and of the periods to which the 
predictions refer. They alone hated and persecuted the 
apostles and disciples for their faith in Christ. It is to them 
alone that the gospel is preached in the inhabited parts of the 
earth. It has the same sense also, Matt. xxviii. 19 : “ Go there- 
fore and teach savra ra éévn, all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 
Mr. Brown indeed asserts that it here “denotes mankind, 
universally and individually,” meaning, if we understand him, 
all that are of the race, whatever may be the period of their 
residence on the earth. If that is not what he designed to 
express, his statement contributes nothing to his object. But 
the scene of the ministry to which the apostles were commis- 
sioned was this world exclusively, not the other also. They 
were to teach and baptize the living only, not thedead. The 
command was obligatory on them only during their life, and 
had reference only to the nations that were their contem- 
poraries. In like manner each generation of their successors 
in the ministry was to teach and baptize the nations of their 
several periods. It has never been obligatory on any except 
men living in this world. It has never been obligatory on 
them except in relation to the nations that were contemporary 
with them. To assign the expression the comprehensive 
sense which Mr. B. attributes to it, is to imply that the 
apostles were commanded to go and disciple and baptize the 
generations of mankind who had died before they entered on 
their ministry, and is directly therefore to favor the doctrine 
of universalism, towards which he faisely represents pre-millen- 
nialism as tending. How is it that he did not see the conse- 
quence that is so plainly involved in his construction? It is 
used in the same sense Luke xxvi. 24: “And they”—the 
Jews—“ shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be 
carried captive sg ravra ca dv, among all nations.” These 
indisputably were the living nations, and of the period ex- 
clusively when the prediction had its fulfilment; and such is 
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always its signification. It is never used except to denote the 
living population of the earth at the time to which the passage 
in which it is employed refers. If that time had passed, the 
nations whom it denotes were the living nations of that past 
time, asin Acts xiv. 16: “God, during the generations that are 
passed, suffered ravra ca éévy, all the nations to walk in their 
ways.” They were the living nations, therefore, of those 
several generations, and the time when they were suffered to 
walk in their own ways was the time of their life in this 
world. This is clear from the language, and is demonstrated 
by the statement which immediately follows: “ Nevertheless, 
he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and: 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness,” v.17. The earth was the 
scene, therefore, of the liberty to which the nations were left 
to walk in their own ways. In like manner, when the pas- 
sages in which it occurs are predictions, and refer to a period 
that was future, it denotes the living nations of the earth ex- 
clusively of that future period; as Rev. xv.: “ For all nations 
shall come and worship before thee,” who are shown by the 
context to be nations that are to live after the time when the 
vials are poured out. Also Rev. xx. 2, 3, in which it is fore- 
shown that Satan is to be bound, that he should deceive the 
nations no more till the thousand years should be fulfilled; and 
after that he must be loosed a little season. The nations who 
are to be exempted from his tempting influence, are those 
exclusively who are to live on the earth during the thousand 
years; not those of preceding periods, for they will then 
have been tempted to sin by Satan; nor those who are tolive 
immediately after the thousand years, for they are to be ex- 
posed to his tempting agency during the season of his release. 
So also Rev. xxi. 24: “ And the nations shall walk in the light 
of the New Jerusalem, and the kings of the earth bring their 
glory and honor to it.” They are the nations and kings 
indisputably that are to live after the descent of the New 
Jerusalem, and those alone. 

There is no room, then, even for debate that this is the 
true and sole sense of the term. Mr. Brown cannot deny it, 
and assert the comprehensive signification he claims for it in 
the passage in question, without both contradicting its usage 
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universally, and furnishing universalists with arguments which 
he cannot confute that all mankind are to be saved. If ca 
éivn, and avra ca éévn, in their primary and natural import 
mean all mankind, whether they are the living or the dead ; 
then the command to disciple and baptize all nations, was a 
command to disciple and baptize the dead as well as the living; 
the prediction that all nations shall come and worship before 
God, is a prediction that all mankind, the dead as well as those 
who are to live at the period when the prophecy is to be veri- 
fied, and the lost as’ well as the redeemed, are to become true 
worshippers ; and the revelation that the nations are to walk in 
the light of the New Jerusalem, and the kings of the earth 
bring their glory and honor to it, is a revelation that the 
whole series of human generations, and all the individuals 
whom they comprise, are to share in the blessings of redemp- 
tion; and contrary to Mr. B.’s theory, are to reside on the 
earth during the period of the millennium. 

The judgment then foretold, Matt. xxv. 32-46, when ravra 
ra, édvn, all nations, are to be gathered before Christ, is a judg- 
ment of the living nations of that period, and those exclusively, 
and it confutes, therefore, Mr. Brown’s proposition, and over- 
throws his whole system, as it proves that there is to be more 
than one judgment; that which is to follow the last resurrec- 
tion, being a judgment exclusively of the dead. Nota hint is 
given in the symbolization of that scene, Rev. xx. 10-15, that 
any but those then raised from the dead are to share in its 
decisions. 

After this overthrow of his proposition, we should be 
justified in dismissing the remainder of his argument on the 
subject without consideration. We shall, however, notice the 
other passages he alleges, and point out his misrepresentation 
of their meaning. 

The first is the parable of the wheat and tares, which is 
employed by Christ to show that the good and evil are to 
continue promiscuously together here till he comes, when they 
are to be finally separated, and those represented by the tares 
removed and punished, and those denoted by the wheat 
remain and enter his kingdom. Mr. B. asserts that the tares 
represent “false professors of every age,” and “the gathering 
and burning denotes the judgment of THE WHOLE oF THE 
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WICKED at the time of Christ’s coming.” But his miscon- 
struction is so glaring, that were not the most careless and 
absurd inaccuracy characteristic of his whole discussion, it 
might justly be regarded with astonishment. In the first 
place the parable is not designed to illustrate the condition of 
the two great classes of men represented by the wheat and 
tares except during the period intervening between the 
institution of Christ’s kingdom at his ascension, and his second 
coming. It has no reference to. the innumerable.hosts of 
preceding generations ; and thence the disposition made of the 
two growths cannot signify the judgment of the whole of the 
good and evil of all generations. Next: The tares, as Mr. 
B. himself interprets them, represent, not the wicked univer- 
sally of the successive generations between Christ’s ascension 
and second coming, but the children of the wicked one who 
live intermingled with the children of the kingdom and profess 
to be of their number. They have no reference to the im- 
measurably greater numbers of Pagan and Mahommedan 
nations who have no knowledge of Christ’s kingdom, or make 
no pretensions of faith in him. The gathering and burning of 
the tares cannot, therefore, denote the judgment of the wicked 
of all generations ; nor the whole of the wicked of the Christian 
era. Is it not surprising that it escaped Mr. Brown’s percep- 
tion, that this conspicuous element of the parable wholly 
confutes the construction he puts on it ? 

In the third place, the tares that are gathered and burned 
represent those children of the wicked only who are in the 
world at the time of the harvest at Christ’s advent. None of 
the preceding generations will then be in the world to be 
the subjects of that separation ; and this Mr. Brown saw. He 
says in a note: 


“This passage affords a ready answer to all that is said in favor of a 
judgment of the quick, or living wicked, at the coming of Christ, separate 
from those that have to be raised for judgment from their graves. 
Many passages in which the righteous and wicked are brought together, 
and represented as judged together at Christ’s coming, are considered to 
speak only of such wicked as shall be living when Christ comes. Now 
not to insist on the violence which this seems to put on those passages, 
this parable of the tares unanswerably shows that no such view was 
intended. For were we to conclude that because no tares could be gather- 
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ed at the time of harvest from a field, but such as were actually in the 
field at that time, therefore, only the wicked living at the time of Christ’s 
coming were meant here, we should pervert the figure to what it was 
never meant to teach. There is always a defect in the capacity of 
parabolic teaching. The defect here is, that it cannot represent those 
corrupt members of the church visible who have been in the field, but are 
removed out of it, by death, generation after generation, before -Christ 
comes. And yet we have seen above, that all these are meant as the 
tares that are to be gathered and burned when Christ comes. Though 
the figure represents only the wicked THEN LivinG, the parable, as a 
whole, teaches that the tares represent the children of the devil at large.” 
—P. 276. 


Would any one who felt himself able to demonstrate a 
position by fair means, resort to such an extraordinary per- 
version of the word of God to sustain it? He admits that the 
representative of the wicked, if treated according to its nature, 
cannot denote at the time of the harvest, any except those 
who are then living in the world; and yet, to escape the con- 
futation of his proposition which this fact involves, asserts 
that it is not to be interpreted according to its nature; 
exhibits the Son of God as using an instrument to exemplify 
his kingdom that is unsuited to the purpose, and boldly affirms 
that its real is directly contradictory to its natural meaning. 

This is a fair specimen of the mode in which he perverts 
and tortures the Scriptures, to make them serve his sinister 
purposes! But the parable has no such defect as he ascribes 
to it. It is not designed to exemplify that separation of the 
wicked from the righteous, which takes place at their death. 
There is nothing in it that is fitted to represent that event. 
It is only intended to exemplify the separation of those who 
are living at Christ’s coming. The separation of the dead 
cannot be included in that representation, for their division 
into two great parties and removal from each other’s presence 
to different worlds, will have taken place before Christ comes, 
and will be final. They are never to be mingled together 
again in order to need a redivision. The condition of the 
dead, therefore, as well as the nature of the parable, makes it 
impossible that the wheat and tares should represent the 
whole of mankind of all generations. Instead it indicates, like 
the prediction of the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31-55, that those 
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who are living at Christ’s coming, are then to be divided into 
two classes, and receive rewards according to their character ; 
and confutes accordingly, in place of sustaining, Mr. B.’s pro- 
position. 

He next quotes John v. 28, 29, in which Christ announces 
that ‘an hour is coming in which all that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth, they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” Here, however, is 
no representation that the resurrection and judgment of the 
two classes are to take place at the same time. Mr. Brown 
coolly assumes the whole point he professes to prove. 

He employs that expedient also in his treatment of Acts 
xvii. 31. “He hath appointed a day in which he will judge 
the inhabited world in righteousness by the man whom he 
hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the dead.” Here is no 
announcement that all mankind are to be judged at the same 
time." The term civ dixounévyv, indeed, does not mean all man- 
kind. It literally denotes “the inhabited earth,” and is 
obviously used by metonymy for the living population of the 
globe. The passage is accordingly a parallel of the prophecy 
of the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31-46, and of the tares and wheat, 
Matt. xiii. 30, 38-43, and simply foreshows that God has 
appointed a time in which he will judge the living population 
of the earth by Christ. Mr. Brown, in alleging it as teaching 
that mankind universally are to be the subjects of that judg- 
ment, altogether misrepresents it, and assumes the point which 
he employs it to prove. His construction implies that the 
whole human family, from Adam down to the period when the 
prediction is to be fulfilled, are then to dwell in the inhabited 
world, and thence that the dead are to be raised from the 
grave, and have their habitation again with mortal men! 

After this brilliant achievement, he alleges Rom. ii. 5-16, 
which merely announces, first, v. 5, 6, that there is to be a 
day, that is, a specific time of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God in which he will render to every 
man according to his deeds. That will be verified when 
Christ comes and manifests his righteous judgment by treat- 
ing the .two great classes of mankind according to their 
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characters ; adjudging those who are then living conformably 
to the prophecy, Matt. xxv. 31-46; raising the holy dead, and 
investing them with authority in his kingdom, according to 
Rev. xx. 4-6; and leaving the unholy in the grave reserved 
to a resurrection to condemnation at the close of the thousand 
years, Rev. xx. 5, 11-15. Next it declares, v. 11-16, that he 
will judge those who perish without respect of persons, accord- 
ing to the law under which each one has lived, whether 
natural or revealed ; and that will be accomplished when he 
judges the unholy at their resurrection after the thousand 
years have passed. 

Mr. Brown thus confounds an annunciation of the princi- 
ples on which God will judge men at the time he has appointed 
for the purpose, with an annunciation that he will judge them 
all at the same time. There is nothing whatever in the pas- 
sage implying that all are to be arraigned and receive their 
award at the same epoch. The prediction will be literally 
accomplished should the living be judged at a different period 
from the dead ; and the dead who are redeemed at a different 
period from the unholy dead. 

He again repeats this assumption of the position he attempts 
to prove, in respect to 2 Cor. v. 9-21. 


“ For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the deeds done in the body, according to that he hath done, whether good 
or bad. Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade men.” 


“ How can it be doubted in the face of such a passage as this, that 
the righteous and wicked will be sisted before one and the same judg- 
ment seat of Christ, at one and the same time . . . and that the antici- 
pation of judgment, in this precise view of it, was the grand spring of 
action in the apostle’s own mind, and what he wished all others to share 
with him in ?”—P, 279. 


We answer, it can be doubted, first because there is nothing 
in the passage that necessarily implies that all are to be 
arraigned at the same time.’ Mr. Brown might as well assume 
from the fact, that by Adam all die, that all die at the same 
time. Next because it is expressly revealed; as we have 
already shown, that the judgment of the living is to take place 
at a different epoch from the judgment of the unholy dead. 
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Thirdly, because the judgment of the two great classes 
of the dead, at different periods, and of the living at 
a different period from the dead, is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that all are to be judged. To suppose it is 
not, is as absurd as it were to suppose that all that belong to 
the human race cannot exist, unless they commence their 
existence at the same epoch. And, finally, because Mr. B. 
totally misrepresents the relation in which the apostle 
employed the coming judgment to persuade men. It is the 
fact that all are to be judged, which he represents himself as 
proclaiming in order to impress men with fear; not that all 
are to be judged at the same time. Nothing like the latter is 
uttered by him ; nor has it any adaptation to exert the influ- 
ence Mr. B, ascribes to it. It is absurd to suppose that the 
certainty itself that each vne is to be judged, is wholly with- 
out significance ; and that it is the belief alone that he is to be 
judged at the same moment with all others that strikes the 
heart with terror, and persuades to a preparation for it, Is it 
not singular that Mr. Brown cannot advance a step in his 
undertaking, without thus utterly perverting the sacred word, 
and .confounding facts and considerations that are in the 
utmost degree dissimilar ? 
He next quotes 1 Cor. iv. 5. 


“ Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts ; and then shall every man have praise of God.” 


“Tf this passage does not inform us that the object of Christ’s coming 
will be to lay bare the secrets of men’s hearts for the express purpose of 
passing sentence upon them accordingly, and that this will be done alike 
upon all classes, the faithful and the unfaithful, the honest and the 
hypocritical, alike-—what does it declare ?”—P. 279. 


We answer, it presents no such declaration ; and Mr. B., in 
implying that it does, implies that it teaches that all men of 
“all classes” are then to be accepted and saved; for it ex- 
pressly affirms that “then every man” to whom it relates 
“shall have praise of God.” What a tendency to universal- 
ism Mr. B. thus betrays! He plunges into that bottomless 
abyss of error in treating of passages that have not the remot- 
est relation to the destiny of those who die in impenitence! 
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Paul’s language has reference exclusively to himself and his 
fellow apostles and evangelists. He had been enjoining the 
Corinthians not to glory in men, inasmuch as all things were 
theirs, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas; but to account 
of them as the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God, and not to judge them till the Lord come, who 
will reveal what was then unknown to them, and make 
manifest the motives from which they acted; and each one 
will receive his approbation. This simple direction and 
announcement in respect to the stewards of the mysteries of 
God, Mr. B. converts into a declaration that “all classes, the 
faithful and the unfaithful, the honest and the hypocritical 
alike,” are then to be judged together, “and have praise of 
God !” 

After this bold exploit, he proceeds to 2 Thess. i. 6-10, in 
which the apostle represents that it will be just in God to 
recompense tribulation to the persecutors of the Thessalonian 
believers, but rest to them when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and obey not the gospel, who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction when he shall come 


to be glorified in his saints ; and concludes his comment on it 
in the following manner : 


“If such emphatic reiterations of the same thing, in every form of 
language the most vivid, be not sufficient—if after this, the judgment of 
righteous and wicked together, and both at the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven be questioned—it seems difficult to conceive what 
way of expressing this truth would be deemed sufficient. If the apostle 
had been writing expressly against the notion of a divided judgment, a 
judgment of each class separately, and with an interval between them 
of a thousand years—it is not easy to see how he could have expressed 
the reverse of this more clearly and more emphatically than this passage 
does. And yet this is got over by pre-millennialists,” p. 281. 


This is an example of the absurd method in which he fre- 
quently attempts to determine the meaning of his proof texts, 
and the fanatical extravagance with which he caricatures the 
word of God. What ideas must he have of the apostle, as 
well as of the power of the Omniscient Spirit, to suppose it to 
have been impossible, had it been attempted, to state any 
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more clearly or emphatically than it is asserted in this passage, 
that all mankind, whether living or dead, shall be judged at 
the same time ? Not a syllable in it utters or implies such a 
declaration. It does not treat indeed specifically of a judg- 
ment of men, but of inflictions and rewards Christ is to assign 
them at his coming; and is perfectly consistent with the views 
entertained by pre-millennialists of a judgment both before 
and after the millennium. There is to be an infliction of 
vengeance at Christ’s coming on the living who obey not the 
gospel ; and they are to be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, as is foretold also Matt. 
xxv. 41-46, Rev. xix. 19-21. There is to be a recompense of 
rest at Christ’s coming to the Thessalonians and other believ- 
ers who then, if dead, are to be raised from death, and exalted 
to thrones, and if living, are to be changed from mortal to 
immortal, and admitted to his millennial kingdom. There is 
to be a recompense also of tribulation at that epoch to those 
who persecuted the Thessalonian believers and others, who 
have passed from life in alienation from God; as they are to 
be excluded from the redemption which the righteous are then 
to attain, and left in the grave, and the realms of suffering and 
despair. Mr. Brown seems to see nothing of the nature of 
punishment in that awful doom, which will form the most 
conspicuous and emphatic contrast to the glorious and blissful 
destiny of the righteous! The passage is thus in perfect har- 
mony with the revelation, Matt. xxv. 41-46 and Rev. xx. 
10-15, that there is to be a judgment both at the commence- 
ment and close of the thousand years, which Mr. B. alleges it 
to disprove. 

He next cites 1 Cor. iii. 12-15, in which the apostle, to 
check the disposition of the Corinthians to attach themselves 
to favorite apostles and evangelists, and glory in men, ap- 
prises them that the work each man erects on Christ as the 
foundation, whether gold, silver, and precious stones, or wood, 
hay, and stubble, is to be tried by fire, and a reward given only 
for that which shall abide ; while he whose work is burned 
shall suffer loss though he himself shall be saved. It accord- 
ingly relates to the teachings and labors of the apostles and 
ministers, as stewards of the mysteries of God, not to the per- 
sons introduced into the church in connexion with theit 
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ministry. It is of each man’s work, teachings, or agency 
that it treats, not of those who are the subjects of his influ- 
ence. And of this Mr. Brown was aware, for he admits it in . 
a note; yet, notwithstanding this acknowledged fact, he as- 
sumes and asserts that the precious and worthless structures 
erected on Christ as a foundation, represent the true and false 
members introduced by them into the church; and exhibits 
those classes as comprising all the righteous and wicked that 
will then have lived ! 


“ As this fiery test will discover who are true members of Christ and 
who are hypocrites, so will it separate the chaff from the wheat in 
Christ’s own people, some of whom will scarcely be saved. This fire 
then is to test the righteous and the wicked together, at ‘ the revelation of 
the day of Christ;’ and shall we say that though this test will be 
applied in the day of Christ’s coming To ALL THE RIGHTEOUS THAT HAVE 
EVER LIVED, it will not then be applied to ALL THE WICKED, but only to 
so many of them as will be found living when Christ comes, leaving ALL 
THE REST for a thousand years undisturbed in their graves, thereufter to 
be tried in a party by themselves? Surely this is a very preposterous 
turn to give to the passage.”—P. 282. 





What a convenient method of supplying proofs to sustain 
his proposition! While admitting that he is “aware of the 
reference to doctrines in this passage as the thing more imme- 
diately intended by ‘the wood, hay, stubble,’ etc., and these 
too as introduced by men ‘holding the head,’ building on 
‘the true foundation ;’” he coolly transforms them into members 
of the church to make them subservient to his purpose; and 
as they were still altogether inadequate to the necessities of 
his proposition, which affirms that all mankind are to be 
judged at the same time, he then as coolly assumes that all 
the righteous and the wicked of all the generations of men, are 
represented by the gold, silver, precious stones, and wood, 
hay, and stubble; and implies accordingly that they have all 
been members of the Christian church, and of course have all 
lived during the Christian era, and in Christian lands! Would 
an upright and cautious person, engaged in a legitimate cause, 
be likely to take such liberties with the word of God? Is it 
not the work rather of an extremely bewildered, or a very 
unscrupulous writer ? 


VOL. IV.—NO. I. 4 
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He next quotes a number of passages which are wholly 
irrelevant to his proposition, such as Col. i. 28, Heb. xiii. 17, 1 
Thess. ii. 19, 20, and others which merely indicate the fact 
that the ministers of Christ are to give an account of their 
stewardship ; that they are to have joy in the salvation of their 
people ; and that all mankind are to be judged ; but present no 
indication whatever that they are all to be judged at the same 
time. That point which he affects to prove, as in every 
other instance, he boldly takes for granted. He closes his 
long discussion in his usual way, with a self-congratulatory 
and boastful recapitulation of his triumph in verifying his pro. 
position, and confuting and confounding those whom he 
assails. Did arash and mistaken writer ever attempt to im- 
pose on his reader a grosser deception? Do the annals of 
special pleading in theology present an example of more sys- 
tematic and extraordinary misrepresentation of the word of 
God? Nota solitary text quoted by him has escaped from 
his hands without violent perversion ; not a single step hashe 
advanced in his argument, except by the mere assumption 
or assertion of what he professes to prove. 

He finally proceeds to consider the conflagration, and the 
new heavens and earth, his views of which are embodied in 
his ninth proposition— 


“ At Christ’s second appearing, ‘the heavens and earth that are now, 
being dissolved by fire, shall give place to ‘new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, without any mixture of sin— 
good unalloyed by the least sin.”—P. 308. 


By that part of the proposition which represents that the 
earth is to dissolved, he means that it is to be absolutely 
burned through its whole mass, p. 300; so that all places and 
objects on its surface, such as cities and countries, shall be 
obliterated. ' 


“There is probably nothing in Scripture so hard to bend to the pre 
millennial doctrine, as that which relates to the conflagration and its 
issues, as announced 2 Peter iii. 7, 10-13.”—P, 292. 


The prediction of that passage is, that the heavens and the 
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earth are reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men; and that the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief when the heavens shall pass with a great 
noise, the elements melt with fervent heat, and the earth also, 
and the works on it, shall be burned; and that they are to be 
succeeded by new heavens and a newearth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Mr. B. quotes also Rev. xx. 11, and xxi. 1, in 
which the apostle relates that the earth and the heaven fled 
from the presence of the judge; and that he saw a new 
heaven and a new earth; and he adds, 


“The pre-millennial theory will never survive the reception of these 
passages in their plain and obvious sense. They describe a conflagra- 
tion to take place when Christ appears the second time, which it is 
utterly inconceivable should occur before the millennium.”—P. 293. 


He endeavors, accordingly, to show that none of the popu- 
lation of the globe can possibly survive such a catastrophe. 


“ Whatever ‘elements’ mean here as contra-distinguished from ‘ hea- 
vens,’ it must be something the dissolution of which would incapacitate 
human beings from subsisting fora moment. What then becomes of 
the theory of mortal men tenanting the new heavens and the new 
earth? It is nothing better than a dream.”—P. 300. 


As therefore men are to continue on the earth and in un- 
glorified bodies during the millennium, he assumes that Christ’s 
coming when the dissolution of the elements is to take place 
cannot precede, but must follow that period. 

The passage from Peter, however, utters nothing of the 
kind. It presents not the remotest hint that the fire to which 
the earth is reserved is to exterminate the race. Instead, it 
simply states that it is the fire of the judgment and perdition 
of the ungodly, to which it is reserved ; and by the ungodly 
are probably meant the civil and ecclesiastical rulers symbol- 
ized in the Apocalypse by the wild beast, false prophet, and 
the kings and armies leagued with them against Christ, Rev. 
xix. 19-21; and those of the nations, compared to the goats 
in the prediction of the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31-46, who are 
in open and organized hostility to the Redeemer, or combined 
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with his enemies in opposing and injuring his people. It is 
they only that are represented as slain at the great battle of 
God Almighty at Armageddon. It is those symbolized by the 
beast that are exhibited as given to the flames at the judg- 
ment, Dan. vii. 9-11. It is the Man of Sin that is to be 
destroyed by the brightness of Christ’s coming, 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
It is those who acknowledge not God, ard obey not the gospel 
of Christ, or his open and organized enemies, on whom he is 
to take vengeance in flaming fire when he descends from 
heaven with his mighty angels. And it is they again who 
are assembled in hostile array against him who are to be 
destroyed at his descent on the Mount of Olives, at the last 
great contest when he is finally to deliver his ancient people, 
Joel iii. 9-16, Zech. xiv. 1-15. Mr. B.’s assumption, accord- 
ingly, that the whole race continuing on the earth to that 
period, must then be exterminated, has no direct authority in 
the passage, and no other ground whatever, than the mere 
consideration that he is not able to conceive how any in the 
natural body can be preserved from destruction by such a 
conflagration of the atmosphere. He proceeds, therefore, on 
the postulate that no revelation made by the Almighty of a 
future event, unless the mode in which that event is to be 
brought to pass, is either naturally obvious or expressly 
revealed! Otherwise the mere fact that the way in which an 
event is to be accomplished is unrevealed and indeterminable 
by us, is no reason that we should reject the prediction that 
it is to come to pass. His argument, stated briefly, is the 
following : 

It is incredible that any event is revealed by God, the 
accomplishment of which is inconceivable by us consistently 
with other revealed events or known facts. 

But the occurrence of the conflagration of the atmosphere, 
at the commencement of the millennium, is wholly inconceiv- 
able consistently with the revealed fact that men are to con- 
tinue on the earth in the natural body during that period. 

Therefore, that conflagration and the coming of Christ 
which is to precede it are not to take place till the thousand 
years have passed. 

But this assumption is altogether false, and fraught with the 
subversion of the whole fabric of revealed truth. There is 
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not a prediction of any other event that it does not set aside 
as effectually as the premillennial advent. Mr. B. cannot, 
consistently with it, give credence ‘to the prediction of the 
conflagration itself. Can he conceive how, compatibly with 
the law of gravitation, the atmosphere can pass away from the 
surface of the globe, if that is what is meant by the expres- 
sion? Isnot the atmosphere bound to the earth by its weight, 
as indissolubly as the ocean or the soil and rocks that form 
the surface of the earth are? If the passing of the atmosphere 
does not signify its removal from the globe, but simply its 
violent motion, as in a tempest or whirlwind, then that part 
of the catastrophe foreshown in the prediction cannot neces- 
sarily involve a destruction of the inhabitants of the globe. 
Can Mr. B. conceive how the atmosphere can be set on fire 
so that the ingredients of which it consists, or more probably 
that are held in solution in it, such as water, gases, and earthy 
particles, should be dissolved, or separated into their several 
primary elements? The air is not naturally combustible. It 
is against its nature to be inflamed. It is as insusceptible of 
inflammation by the intensest fires that are kindled in it, as 
the earth itself is, or the ocean. How then can Mr. B., on 
the principle on which he reasons, believe that the atmo- 
sphere is to be fired at the coming of the Redeemer, and its 
elements dissolved by fervent heat? Can he any better con- 
ceive how the resurrection of the dead can take place ; or how 
the living saints can be changed from mortal to immortal ? 
Can he conceive how the Spirit enlightens, renews, and sancti- 
fies the mind? Does he comprehend how the Eternal Word 
and the man Christ Jesus are so united as to constitute one 
person? Does he comprehend how God creates, upholds, 
and governs his works? Does he understand the ground and 
mode of his own existence? Has he any cognisance of the 
principle by which his mind acts on his body, or his body acts 
on his mind? Has he a comprehension of any one of the 
myriads and millions of processes that take place within him 
every hour, of the occurrence of which he has nevertheless 
an absolute certainty ? Not the slightest. There is not a 
truth of revelation or a fact of the natural world that he can 
believe consistently with the assumption on which he here 
reasons against the advent of Christ antecedently to the mil- 
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lennium. And he must renounce the ground on which he 
here rejects it, or give up his belief of the conflagration itself, 
and of every other event which God has revealed as future. 
This is a specimen of the unfair yet imposing expedients on 
which Mr. B. places his chief reliance for the confutation of 
the doctrine which he opposes. He does not directly prove 
his own proposition. He has no positive evidence of its 
truth. He does not directly disprove the doctrine which he 
assails. He has no means of directly confuting it. In order, 
therefore, seemingly to overthrow it, he is under the necessity 
of creating a false issue by treating an asserted impossibility 
of demonstrating some other position, or explaining the mode 
in which it can be verified, as an impossibility of demon- 
strating that Christ is to come before the thousand years ; 
and his favorite method is to exhibit some fact or predicted 
event as incompatible with Christ’s coming before the millen- 
nium, and then to claim that the omission of a specific revela- 
tion of the mode in which that event is reconcilable with his 
premiilennial coming, is a proof that there is no revelation of 
his pre-millennial advent itself! The principle on which he 
proceeds is accordingly precisely like that of the universalist, 
who denies the compatibility of future punishment with 
infinite goodness and power ; of the neologist, who disbelieves 
the miracles of the New Testament, under the pretence that 
they are inconsistent with the dictates of reason; and of the 
infidel, who rejects revelation altogether on the ground that 
inspiration is inconsistent with the laws of the mind. It is no 
favorable mark of his system that he is obliged thus to resort 
to means to support it that are the chief reliance of the great 
teachers of false doctrine, and are fraught with the overthrow 
of the Christian system. But the assumption on which he pro- 
ceeds, is in this instance altogether unjustifiable. As the 
conflagration is to be miraculous, and is to have for its object 
the destruction of the ungodly, or open and organized enemies 
of Christ’s kingdom ; and as no intimation is given that the 
rest of the race are to be removed from the earth in order to 
preservation ; it would be not only legitimate, but necessary to 
suppose that it will be of such a nature and take place in such 
a mode that none but those enemies will be destroyed by it, 
though no express notice were given of the exemption of 
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others. But we have express revelations that multitudes of 
the race are to survive that catastrophe. 

He represents the conflagration as to take place immediate- 
ly on Christ’s appearing in the heavens, p. 285, and implies 
that all who are then living must necessarily be destroyed. 
We have, however, the most ample certainty that the nations 
are not to be destroyed at the moment of his coming. It is 
foreshown, Matt. xxv. 31-46, that they are to be assembled in 
his presence, and judged after his advent. The term ¢vy 
denotes, as we have already shown, the living population of 
the globe, and no others. That is not merely its usual import, 
it is the only meaning with which it is used in the Scriptures. 
To treat it as comprehensive of the dead is as gross a viola- 
tion of its sense, as it were to regard it as comprehensive of 
generations that will not then have come into existence, or of 
other orders of intelligences. It is precisely such a misrepre- 
sentation of it as it would be of the history of the creation of 
the fish, fowls, creeping things, and beasts, Genesis i., to treat 
it as teaching that God then created all the individuals of 
those classes that have ever existed, or are to exist on the 
earth. 

He overlooks and contradicts, also, the express revelation 
made in several passages that the living saints are to con- 
tinue in unglorified bodies and dwell on the earth after 
Christ’s coming and the destruction of the ungodly. Thus it 
is declared, Rev. xxi., after the descent of the New Jerusalem 
to the earth, that the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, their God, and shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away ; which implies 
that they are to be in bodies, that, physically considered, are 
susceptible of crying, pain, and death; as otherwise the pro- 
mise of exemption from them would be inappropriate to their 
nature. It is accordingly revealed first, 1 Cor. xv. 52-55, 
that the saints who are living at Christ’s coming are to be 
changed to immortal, and it is indicated, Rev. vii. 9-17, that 
their number is to be very great, a multitude whom no man 
could count, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
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tongues ; and that it is to be after Christ has come, and after 
the kings and great men of the earth and mighty men, and 
bondsmen, and freemen, have fled from his presence and 
called upon the rocks and mountains to fall on them and hide 
them from his wrath. And next, it is revealed, also, that there 
are to be nations on the earth after the descent of the New 
Jerusalem ; as the leaves of the tree of life are to be for their 
healing ; which shows that they are to be in bodies that are 
physically susceptible of disease and death; and they are to 
walk in the light of that city and their kings bring their 
honor to it. It is explicitly revealed, also, that many of 
the Gentiles are to survive Christ’s coming and pleading with 
the nations with fire and the sword, and that they are to 
assist in the restoration of the Israelites to their national land, 
Isaiah xvi. 15-23. And finally it is foreshown, Isaiah lxv. 17- 
25, Ixvi. 22, 23, that after the creation of the new heavens and 
new earth, the Israelites are to reside in Palestine, have off- 
spring, build houses, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them ; and in a great number of passages that they are to dwell 
there and multiply for ever, Isaiah lix. 20, 21, Ezek. xxxvii. 
21-28. “They shall dwell in the land that I have given unto 
Jacob my servant, wherein your fathers have dwelt, and they 
shall dwell therein, they and their children, and their children’s 
children for ever.” That multitudes then and a portion of 
the nations generally are to survive Christ’s coming, and the 
destruction of the ungodly by the fires of his vengeance, is as 
clearly revealed as it is that there is to be a conflagration of 
the atmosphere and a burning of the earth at that epoch ; and 
whether the mode in which they are to be preserved is known 
or conceivable or not, it is as unreasonable and presumptuous 
to question the one, as it were to deny the other. 

It is specifically revealed, moreover, in the parable of the 
wheat and tares, that the children of the wicked one or false 
professors represented by the tares are alone to be destroyed 
at the harvest, and that they are, before their destruction, to 
be removed from the presence of the children of the kingdom, 
denoted by the wheat, in such a manner as to exempt the 
latter from injury and danger. It is foreshown, also, by 
Christ in the prophecy of his coming, Matt. xxiv. 31, that he 
is then to send his angels to gather together his elect from 
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the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. It is 
shown, also, in the vision of the harvest and vintage, Rev. 
xiv. 15-20, that the two great classes in the Roman earth 
which the visions respect, are to be separated before the des- 
truction of those symbolized by the grapes. These predic- 
tions indicate accordingly, that measures are to be taken for 
the preservation of one class ; and that the ungodly who are to 
perish, are to be removed to scenes where their destruction 
will not endanger others. The conflagration itself is, perhaps, 
to be limited to those scenes. Should the heavens or air there 
rush with a great noise, and the fires of avenging justice 
dissolve the elements and burn the works of man on the 
surface of the earth, and the products of the earth itself, 
the prediction of the conflagration will not improbably be 
fuliy accomplished. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the unrighteous are 
to be gathered into one assembly, or destroyed at one time. 
The nations are not improbably to be judged successively, 
and in their several territories, and destroyed by inflictions as 
numerous as they and their judgments are. Mr. Brown’s 
assumption, then, that Christ’s advent is not to take place be- 
fore the millennium, on the ground that none of mankind 
could survive the conflagration that is then to take place, is 
not only altogether unproved, but is confuted by ample and 
explicit revelations that vast multitudes are to survive it, and 
to continue to dwell on the earth. The views he advances 
on this subject, are thus, as on all others, unsupported by any 
evidence, and in open contradiction to the Scriptures. 

This completes the series of propositions which he endea- 
vors to establish, and regards as demonstrating that Christ’s 
coming cannot precede the millennium. Were they true, his 
conclusion would undoubtedly follow. It would be indisput- 
able, indeed, were the chief of them demonstrable. If, accord- 
ing to his assumption under the first, all who are to be 
redeemed will have died at Christ’s coming, it is clear that 
if there is to be a millennium, it must precede his advent. If 
Christ’s mediatorial work is to be terminated at his advent, it 
is certain that none can be sanctified and saved after that 
period; and therefore that there can be no millennium after 
it. If the first resurrection, and the reign of Christ during the 
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thousand years, are to be merely figurative, then it is clear 
that he is not to reign on the earth in person, nor the saints 
reign with him antecedently to the resurrection of the unholy. 

On the other hand, unless his entire series of propositions is 
true, his whole system falls. Thus, if the last is false ; if vast 
crowds of mankind are to survive Christ’s coming, and con- 
tinue on the earth in unglorified bodies, then none of the 
whole circle of points he endeavors to maintain can be true: 
as it will follow first that the millennium is to be subsequent 
to Christ’s advent; and thence that there is to be more than 
one judgment, and more than one resurrection, as there is to be 
one of each, both at Christ’s coming and at the close of the 
thousand years. It results from it also that his mediatorial 
work, and the renewing influences of the Spirit, are not to 
cease at his advent, nor the means of grace be abolished, but 
that men are to continue to be made the subjects of salvation. 
The overthrow of any one of the pillars of his edifice thus 
carries with it, of necessity, the demolition of the whole 
fabric. 

There is no room, therefore, for question in regard to the 
character of his scheme. He not only has not proved the 
whole series of his propositions ; he has not demonstrated 
any one of them. They not only are not universally true; 
there is not one of them that is not false, nor is there one of 
the long succession of arguments he has employed to sustain 
them that is not both sophistical, and founded on a gross mis- 
representation and perversion of the word of God. The 
system is throughout a sheer and monstrous fabrication, that 
instead of having any ground in the Scriptures, is a direct 
denial of many of the most indisputable and essential truths 
and facts which they make known to us respecting Christ's 
future kingdom and reign. 

We cannot repress our astonishment, that stamped conspi- 
cuously as it is with these characteristics, it should have met 
the approbation of many who have given it their sanction, 
and endeavored to promote its distribution through the 
churches. Can they have carefully scrutinized it? Can they 
have noticed the perversion to which it subjects the word of 
God ; its systematic substitution of assumption and assertion 
in the place of proof; and the sophistry of its reasonings ? 
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Can they have considered the import of its postulates, and the 
bold assaults which it makes on many of the most indubitable 
and momentous teachings of the sacred word? Could any 
more decisive indication be given that they have not ade- 
quately studied the subject ? Or can any more ample demon- 
stration be required than is furnished by this discussion, that 
it is Mr. B.’s system, not that which he assails, that is obnoxi- 
ous to unanswerable objections ? 

Thus, Ist—His theory is wholly without proof from the 
Scriptures. He has gathered undoubtedly not only those 
passages which he deemed best adapted to sustain his several 
propositions, but all which he thought could conduce in any 
measure to their establishment ; and yet of the whole series 
he has alleged, there is not a solitary one that yields any sup- 
port to the point which he employs it to verify! His whole 
system is an artificial fabric, without any foundation in the 
word of God. His arguments from his proof texts owe their 
whole appearance of conclusiveness to bold assumption and 
misconstruction. It belongs to the same categories in that 
respect as Universalism, Dobneyism, Swedenborgianism, Ro- 
man Catholicism, and other fundamental errors. This should 
be a decisive objection to those who mean to take the Scrip- 
tures as their guide. 

2. It directly contradicts the specific teachings of the 
sacred word on the main subjects which it respects. Thus, 
first, it contradicts an explicit revelation, Dan. vii. 9-28, 2 
Thess. ii. 8, Rev. xi. 15, xix. 11-21, that Christ is to come and 
destroy the anti-christian powers, antecedently to the establish- 
ment of his kingdom in its millennial form. Next, it denies 
an express and emphatic revelation that the resurrection of 
the holy dead is to take place at the commencement of the 
millennium, Rev. xx. 4-6; a revelation as clear and indis- 
putable, as the revelation is, xx. 5-17, that there is to be a 
resurrection of the rest of the dead at the end of the thousand 
years ; and that cannot be set aside, or controverted, except 
by a gross violation both of the laws of symbols and of lan- 
guage. Thirdly, it accordingly denies the express and 
emphatic revelation that Christ is to come at the commence- 
ment, not at the close of the thousand years. The resurrec- 
tion of the holy dead is indisputably to take place at Christ’s 
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coming, 1 Cor. xv. 23, 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16. But it is as in- 
disputably to take place at the beginning of the millennium, 
as they are to reign with him during that period. His 
coming is therefore to take place before the beginning of the 
thousand years. Fourthly, it contradicts an explicit revela- 
tion that there is to be a judgment at the beginning as well as 
at the close of the thousand years. Christ expressly declares 
that the judgment foreshown, Matt. xxv. 31-46, is to take 
place immediately after his coming, which is the time of the 
first resurrection. But the judgment symbolized, Rev. xx. 
11-15, is to take place at the distance of a thousand years 
from the first resurrection. There are, therefore, to be two 
judgments. Sixthly, it contradicts an express revelation that 
mankind are to continue to live on the earth in natural and 
unglorified bodies after Christ’s coming, Ezekiel xxxvii. 20-28. 
Isaiah Ixv. 17-25, Ixvi. 15-24, Rev. xxi. 1-5, xxii. 1-5. To 
those who take the Scriptures as their guide, these should be 
insuperable obstacles to the adoption of his system. No scheme 
that has ever been devised stands in more open antagonism 
to the indubitable teachings of God’s word. 

3. It offers a direct and specific denial of many other express 
and emphatic announcements of the Bible. Thus it assumes 
and implies that there will be no living believers on the earth at 
Christ’s coming, but that the dead in him at that epoch will 
comprise all that are to be redeemed by him; and thus con- 
tradicts the testimony of Paul that all believers are not to 
have died at his advent; and that those who are living, are 
to be exempted from death by a change from mortal to im- 
mortal. It denies that the intercession of Christ for the 
salvation of men, is to continue after his coming, in direct 
contradiction to the teaching of the Scriptures that his inter- 
cession for those coming to God to be saved, are to continue 
for ever. It denies, also, that the renewing and sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit are to continue after his coming; 
against the specific revelation that he is then to be poured 
out in more abundant effusions than at former periods, Isaiah 
lxix. 19-21, Joel ii. 28-32, iii. 1, 2. This last passage teaches 
specifically that the time when the Spirit is to be poured on 
all flesh, is the last days, when the Israelites are to be restored 
to their ancient land, and Christ is to descend and destroy 
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their enemies at the great battle. His scheme teaches, also, 
that Christ’s mediatorial work is absolutely to terminate at his 
second coming, in contradiction to the representation of the 
Scriptures, that he is to reign for ever in his kingly, and 
intercede for ever in his priestly office as mediator. To all 
those who take the Scriptures as their guide, these should be 
insuperable obstacles to the reception of the system. 

4. A necessary condition of the reception of his scheme, is 
a total inacquaintance with, and disregard of the laws of lan- 
guage and symbolization, and a procedure on principles that 
lead to the subversion of every fact and truth that is taught in 
the Scriptures. There is not a proposition in the Bible which 
the means Mr. B. employs are not as well fitted to disprove, as 
they are to confute the great revealed futurities which he uses 
them to overturn. There is not a false doctrine they are not 
as well adapted to demonstrate as they are to prove the 
dogmas he attempts to sustain by them. To the intelligent 
and cautious, this should be an insuperable obstacle to the 
reception ofhis scheme. Yet this stupendous complication of 
errors, the offspring of a superficial and unscrupulous rational- 
ism, and in open antagonism to the reign and kingdom of 
Christ, the people of God are urged by ministers of his word 
to receive as his truth unmingled with misconception, un- 
embarrassed by incomprehensibilities and inconsistencies. 
Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised rejoice! 

The doctrines of Christ’s pre-millennial advent, the resurrec- 
tion of the saints before the thousand years, their reign with 
him during that period, and the other events that are as- 
sociated with them, are not attended by any such difficulties. 
They are expressly revealed. The laws by which they are 
demonstrated, are the settled and indisputable laws of lan- 
guage and symbols. They cannot be set aside except by false 
and arbitrary principles of construction. They are in har- 
mony with all the other revelations that are made in the word 
of God. 

Such are the two systems, between which the inquirers 
after truth are called to make a choice. Can there be any 
doubt which those who truly fear God, who impartially seek 
to learn what it is that he has revealed, and who submit them- 
selves to his guidance, will be likely to adopt? 
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Art. IL—A Desitenation anp ExpositTion or THE Ficures 
oF Isaran, Cuarrers XIII. ann XIV. 


Tue preceding visions relate almost exclusively to the 
Israelites, and foreshow judgments that were to be inflicted 
on them. A new series commences in the thirteenth chapter, 
in which the devastation of several countries, and overthrow 
of capitals whose population were to be the enemies of Judah, 
are foretold. The first announces the conquest and desolation 

_of Babylon, and was written probably one hundred and twenty 
or thirty years before that city became, by the destruction of 
Nineveh and the fall of the Assyrian power, the capital of the 
east. 

1. Metonymy of sentence for the vision in which it was 
heard. “The sentence of Babylon which Isaiah the son of 
Amoz saw,” v.1. The word translated sentence, though often 
signifying an announcement or oracle, sometimes denotes a 
burden, and seems to be used only as the name of prophecies 
that foreshow calamities. It is on that account supposed by 
some to be employed by a metaphor to indicate that that is 
the character of the predictions to which it is prefixed. It 
seems improbable, however, as there is but a slight analogy 
between a burden imposed on a human being or a beast, and 
a catastrophe by which a great city is reduced to ruin, or a 
country to desolation. The one is proportioned in some 
measure to the strength of the agent that is to bear it. The 
other overwhelms and destroys. It is probably, therefore, used 
by metonymy for the vision in which it was heard. If suchis 
not its meaning, the verb “saw” must be used by a metaphor, 
as there are no indications that the prophet actually beheld 
the scenes he describes. The prediction was communicated 
to him by a voice, not by a visible exhibition, as in a symboli¢ 
revelation. It was given in a vision or trance, nevertheless, 
in which he beheld the signals of God’s presence, and was 
made conscious that it proceeded from him ; and it is in that 
relation doubtless that he represents himself as having seen 
it. The verb therefore is used literally. 

2. Apostrophe. “Upon a lofty mountain erect the stand- 
ard; raise the voice to them; wave the hand, that they may 
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enter the gates of the princes,” v. 2. This was uttered by 
Jehovah; but was not a command to the prophet, as the verbs 
are in the plural. Some suppose it to have been addressed to 
angelic beings, others to the captive Jews, and others still to 
the population or soldiery of Media and Persia. It was not 
the office, however, of any of those to erect a signal for the 
collection of an army, or to summon them to invade Babylon 
and conquer its metropolis. That was the prerogative of the 
monarchs of Media and Persia; and it was they therefore 
who were called to gather their forces, and prepare to enter 
the gates of the Babylonian dynasty. This is one of the lofti- 
est figures of the Scriptures, bears the stamp of the Supreme 
who uttered it, and is appropriate only to him. The kings 
and hosts of the earth are under his dominion, and he has but 
to decree the punishment of his enemies by them, and they 
fulfil his will. 

3. Hypocatastasis. God next addresses the prophet, and 
explains the foregoing command as addressed to those whom 
he had appointed to be the instruments of his vengeance. “I 
have given command to my consecrated, and I have called 
my mighty ones for my wrath, my exulters in pride,” v. 3. 
The acts of commanding and calling are here substituted for 
analogous acts of providence by which the Median princes were 
led to attempt the conquest of Babylon. This figure also is 
peculiarly appropriate to the majesty of God, and indicates 
the absoluteness of his dominion over the agents he was to 
employ, and the certainty that his purposes were to be accom- 
plished. Yet, this style, so immeasurably above the concep- 
tions of men, and exclusively suitable to the Almighty, some 
modern neologians regard as a proof that the prediction was 
not the work of inspiration, but forged by some pseudo-Isaiah 
of a later age than the prophet. The Median princes are 
called consecrated, to denote that they were chosen and 
designated to be the executors of God’s will. 

4. Hypocatastasis. The prophet next speaks and describes 
what he heard. “A sound of a multitude in the mountains 
as of much people! A sound of the tumult of kingdoms, of 
nations gathered! Jehovah of hosts mustering a host of 
battle!” v.4. The act of mustering or reviewing a host is 
put for an analogous act of providence by which his instru- 
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ments were led to assemble and muster them. The moun- 
tains from which the sound came, were those doubtless of 
Media and Persia. That it was the sound of a tumult of 
kingdoms and nations, implies that the troops of both king- 
doms, and the various peoples and tribes that constituted their 
populations were to be mustered for the war. 

5. Comparison of the sound in the mountains to that of a 
vast crowd of people. What can transcend the beauty of 
this expedient to impress the prophet with the greatness of 
the hostile host, and the certainty of their advance? A con- 
fused sound of a numerous army, marching, shouting, and 
perhaps clashing their arms, was borne to him from the moun- 
tains of Persia, producing as vivid a realization as though he 
had been in their presence, heard their thundering tread and 
shout, and witnessed their rapid march. 

6. Hypocatastasis. “They come from a distant land, from 
the utmost heaven; Jehovah and the instruments of his wrath 
to lay waste the whole land,”iv. 5. Here Jehovah is 
represented as at the head of the host he had marshalled, and 
leading it towards Babylonia, to signify that he was to conduct 
them on their way by his providence. By the utmost heaven, 
is meant the remotest line of the horizon. 

7. Apostrophe. The prophet now addresses the Baby- 
lonians. “Howl! for the day of Jehovah is near. Like. 
desolation from the Almighty shall it come,” v. 6. The day 
of Jehovah was the day in which he was to inflict his ven- 
geance on Babylon. 

8, 9. Metaphors in the use of “near,” which is properly an 
adjective of place, and is employed by analogy in respect to 
time ; and “come,” which properly denotes a motion in space, 
but is used analogically in respect to time. 

10. Comparison of the mode in which the day of Jehovah 
was to come, to that of desolation from the Almighty, that is 
in suddenness and resistlessness. Desolation from his hand 
is instantaneous and absolute ; as in the devastation of Egypt 
by plagues, the overthrow of Pharaoh’s army in the Red sea, 
and the destruction of the Assyrian host by pestilence. 

11. Metaphorintheuse of melt. “Therefore all hands shall 
be relaxed” —unnerved—“ and every heart of man shall melt,” 
v. 7. This most expressive figure is used to indicate that the 
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heart of every one should lose all its wonted energy, courage, 
and hope, as metals when liquified lose their firmness. Dis- 
may and consternation were to be complete and universal, 
and render the Babylonians incapable of defending them- 
selves. 

12. Hypocatastasis. “And they shall be confounded ; 
pangs and throes shall seize them,” v. 8. Pangs and throes 
of the body are used doubtless as representatives of analogous 
affections of the mind. They were to be seized, not with 
sudden and painful diseases, but with a terror, anguish, and 
despair, that were to unnerve and overwhelm them as effec- 
tually as a violent paroxysm of corporeal agony could. 

13. Metaphor. “ Pangs and throes shall seize them.” To 
seize is properly the act of an external agent. It is used here 
to indicate that the Babylonians individually would be as 
completely overpowered by terror and anguish, as they would 
be if each were grasped by a resistless antagonist, or a power- 
ful beast of prey. 

14. Comparison. “ As a travailing woman they shall 
writhe,” v. 8. Restlessness, and the assumption of attitudes 
like those which are prompted by bodily pain, are natural to 
persons suffering extreme anxiety and anguish. 

15. Metaphor. “Each shall look at his neighbor with 
astonishment, Their faces shall be faces of flames,” v. 8. 
That is, flushed with excitement, and’ perhaps confusion and 
shame. What a vivid delineation is presented by these few 
strokes of the alarm and horror with which the prospect 
of being conquered was to strike them; and how natural was 
their terror! The capture of the city was to be followed by 
promiscuous outrage, pillage, and slaughter; and those who 
should survive were to exchange the position of conquerors 
for that of the vanquished, and perhaps be reduced to slavery, 
or driven into exile. 

16. Metaphor in the use of cometh. “Behold the day of 
Jehovah cometh, severe with wrath and heat of anger, to 
make the land waste, and its sinners he will destroy from it,” 
v.9. To come, literally signifies a motion in space. It is 
used metaphorically, when applied to time. Though a day of 
wrath, it was to be a day of justice. Those who were 
destined to destruction in it, were sinners. 
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17. Elliptical metaphor in the use of heat of anger, to ex- 
press its vehemence. 

18. Hypocatastasis. “ For the stars of heaven and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not send forth their light; the sun is 
darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause its 
light to shine,” v.10. Those orbs are doubtless employed as 
representatives of the monarchs and princes of Babylon, and 
their not giving their light and being darkened denotes the 
failure of those rulers to discharge the proper functions of 
their office at the time of the onset of the Medes. There is 
an analogy between the influence of those light-giving orbs on 
the world, and the proper agency of the rulers of an empire 
on their subjects. The failure of the Babylonian chiefs to 
fulfil the duties of their station as the rulers of that city, was 
to their subjects, what the failure of the heavenly orbs to give 
their light would be to the world. The language indicates 
that a change in the sun, moon, and stars, was the cause that 
they were not to give their light,—not as some have supposed, 
a peculiar condition of the atmosphere, or dense clouds, It 
was their state, not that of the air,—their ceasing to emit 
their light, not its being prevented from penetrating the 
atmosphere, that was to be the cause of the extraordinary 
darkness; and the event corresponded to these representa- 
tions. Instead of guarding the gates, watching from the 
ramparts, and discovering the advance of the Medes along the 
channel of the river and entrance beneath the walls, and 
vigorously repelling them, they entirely neglected their duties, 
and spending the night in feasting and revelry, left the city to 
be captured without an effort to defend it. 

19. Hypocatastasis. “ And I will visit evil on the world, 
and upon the wicked their iniquity,” v. 11. To visit evil on 
a nation is to inflict it. That act of God is here put for acts 
of his providence by which men would be used to inflict 
those evils. The evil and iniquity to be visited on them, were 
to be the evil and iniquity which they had inflicted on others. 
They who had wantonly slaughtered, robbed, and oppressed 
others were now themselves to be conquered, oppressed, and 
slaughtered. The word rendered world, properly signifies the 
inhabited earth ; and is used to denote the Babylonian empire, 
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which was to embrace so large a share of the known world, as 
naturally to receive that denomination. 

20. Metonymy in the use of the world for its population. 
It was the Babylonians who had been guilty of the evils 
which God was now to avenge, and they, not their territory, 
were to suffer similar injuries from their enemies. 

21. Metaphor in the use of bring down, a change in space, 
to express an analogous change in the affections of the 
Babylonian tyrants, by the loss of their supremacy. “And I 
will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and will bring 
down the haughtiness of the tyrants,” v. 11. They were to be 
hurled down in a moment from the height of power to 
dependence, from glory to disgrace, and from tyrannizing 
over others to a helpless subjection to the caprices of their 
conquerors, and their pride and haughtiness give way to 
dejection and despair. 

“ And I will make man rarer than fine gold, and a human 
being than the ore of Ophir,” v. 12. So vast was to be the 
slaughter and so general the removal into distant countries of 
the survivors who should be capable of engaging in insurrec- 
tion, that a man should be as rare among those still remaining 
in the city, as pure gold and golden ore would be, after they 
had been pillaged by their conquerors. 

22. Hypocatastasis. “Therefore I will make the heavens 
tremble, and the earth shall be sha".en out of its place in the 
wrath of Jehovah of hosts, in the day of the heat of his 
anger,” v.13. The heavens are used as representatives of 
the Babylonian rulers, and the earth of their subjects ; and the 
act of God in causing the orbs to vibrate from their stations 
and shaking the earth from its place, by which the physical 
world would be involved in disorder and ruin, is employed to 
represent analogous acts by which the Babylonian empire 
would be thrown into a resembling disarray and precipitated 
to destruction. With whom but the Almighty could such a 
conception have originated ? And what other image could 
he have employed so suited to indicate the absoluteness of his 
dominion and the ease with which he was to accomplish his 
purposes. 

23, 24. Comparisons. “ And it shall be like a roe chased, 
and like sheep with none to gather them, they shall each turn to 
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30. Elliptical metaphor in the use of daughters for the 
female young or brood of the ostrich. 

“ And wolves shall howl in his houses, and jackals in their 
luxurious palaces. And her time is near to come, and her 
days shall not be prolonged,” v. 22. The symbolic Babylon 
of the Apocalypse is in like manner to become, on its fall, the 
dwelling of the most odious moral beings. “Great Babylon 
is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird.” —Chap. xviii. 2. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The prophet proceeds in this chapter to predict the conse- 
quences that were to result to the Hebrews from the over- 
throw of Babylon; announcing first their restoration to their 
national country, and then the song in which they were to 
celebrate the fall of their oppressor. 

1, 2. Metaphors in the use of “join,” which properly signi- 
fies the union; and “cleave,” which denotes the adherence of 
one physical object to another. They are here employed to 
indicate the voluntary association of Gentiles with the Israel- 
ites. “For Jehovah will have compassion upon Jacob; and 
will yet choose Israel; and cause them to rest in their land; 
and the stranger shall be joined to them, and they shall cleave 
to the house of Jacob,’ v. 1. Though the overthrow of 
Babylon was to be in punishment of the sins of its rulers and 
people, yet the deliverance of the Israelites from their power, 
and restoration to their land, was to be the work of mercy. 

3. Metonymy of house for the family or descendants of 
Jacob. The strangers who were to join them were doubtless 
proselytes who were to unite with them as God’s people. It 
indicates accordingly that a great change was to be wrought 
in the views of persons of other nations in respect to the true 
Deity. Instead of regarding the conquest of the Israelites by 
the Babylonians, as a proof that the gods of the Babylonians 
were superior to Jehovah, the fall of the Babylonian mon- 
archy, and the extrication of the Israelites from its power, 
and restoration to their own land,—an event unexampled in 
the history of conquered nations—was to convince them that 
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Jehovah was the true and only Deity, and induce them to 
become his worshippers, and unite themselves to his people. 
This prediction was verified not only at the time of the return 
of the Israelites from Babylon, but in the ages that followed 
down to the institution of the Christian church. 

4, 5. Metaphors in the use of take and bring, which properly 
signify to seize and bear. They are employed to denote the 
analogous acts of assuming the care of the Israelites, and con- 
ducting them to their national land. “And nations shall 
take them and bring them to their place, and the house of 
Israel shall possess them in the land of Jehovah, for servants 
and handmaids, and they shall take those captives whose cap- 
tives they were, and shall rule over their oppressors,” v. 2. 
This prediction was verified at their return from Babylon. 
They went back under the protection of the Medes and 
Persians, and took with them upwards of seven thousand ser- 
vants. Their return formed a striking contrast, therefore, to 
their removal from Jerusalem. They were carried away as 
the property of their captors ; divested of ail their possessions, 
and compelled to serve their conquerors as slaves. They 
returned as free subjects, instead of captives ; in possession of 
much wealth, the product of their industry in part, and in part 
of the contributions of the people among whom they had 
lived, and with a train of men and maidservants equalling one 
sixth of their own number.—Ezra i. 46. ii. 64-67. Such an 
issue of a captivity the world had never witnessed before. 

6. Metonymy of house for the family of Israel. 

Some expositors regard the church or those who are chosen 
unto salvation as the subjects of this prophecy, without any 
consideration whether they are Israelites or not. They, how- 
ever, indicate no law that authorizes such a construction, and 
it is undoubtedly as mistaken and arbitrary as the ascription 
to it could be of any other foreign meaning. Had it been the 
design of God to predict the return of the Israelites, and that 
return exclusively, could more specific and appropriate 
language have been chosen? Is anything omitted in the pas- 
sage that is requisite to give the prediction of a return to 
their land a clear and exclusive reference tothem? Are they 
not distinguished from the nations as naturally and fully as 
language can express their diversity in lineage, character, and 
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Jehovah was the true and only Deity, and induce them to 
become his worshippers, and unite themselves to his people. 
This prediction was verified not only at the time of the return 
of the Israelites from Babylon, but in the ages that followed 
down to the institution of the Christian church. 

4, 5. Metaphors in the use of take and bring, which properly 
signify to seize and bear. They are employed to denote the 
analogous acts of assuming the care of the Israelites, and con- 
ducting them to their national land. “And nations shall 
take them and bring them to their place, and the house of 
Israel shall possess them in the land of Jehovah, for servants 
and handmaids, and they shall take those captives whose cap- 
tives they were, and shall rule over their oppressors,” v. 2. 
This prediction was verified at their return from Babylon. 
They went back under the protection of the Medes and 
Persians, and took with them upwards of seven thousand ser- 
vants. Their return formed a striking contrast, therefore, to 
their removal from Jerusalem. They were carried away as 
the property of their captors ; divested of all their possessions, 
and compelled to serve their conquerors as slaves. They 
returned as free subjects, instead of captives ; in possession of 
much wealth, the product of their industry in part, and in part 
of the contributions of the people among whom they had 
lived, and with a train of men and maidservants equalling one 
sixth of their own number.—Ezra i. 46. ii. 64-67. Such an 
issue of a captivity the world had never witnessed before. 

6. Metonymy of house for the family of Israel. 

Some expositors regard the church or those who are chosen 
unto salvation as the subjects of this prophecy, without any 
consideration whether they are Israelites or not. They, how- 
ever, indicate no law that authorizes such a construction, and 
it is undoubtedly as mistaken and arbitrary as the ascription 
to it could be of any other foreign meaning. Had it been the 
design of God to predict the return of the Israelites, and that 
return exclusively, could more specific and appropriate 
language have been chosen? Is anything omitted in the pas- 
sage that is requisite to give the prediction of a return to 
their land a clear and exclusive reference tothem? Are they 
not distinguished from the nations as naturally and fully as 
language can express.their diversity in lineage, character, and 
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condition? If, then, it has all the marks of a literal and 
exclusive relation to the Israelites, and presents no indications 
in its terms that it relates to another people, what can be 
more unwarrantable than to deny it that meaning, and make 
another class of persons the subjects of the blessings which it 
foreshows! But these interpreters not only set aside the 
Hebrews and substitute Gentiles in their place as the subjects 
of the deliverance, but they change the captivity itself, the 
restoration to liberty, the return to Judea, and the possession 
of servants, into a different class of conditions and events, 
Not a particle of its philological meaning enters according to 
them into the true signification of the prophecy. Is there any 
other passage which these writers may not with equal pro- 
priety subject to a similar process? Is there a truth of the 
word of God that may not be swept from it with equal facility 
by such a method of interpretation, and a false doctrine sub- 
stituted in its place? Not one. The results to which this 
lawless method of treating the Scriptures leads, are seen in 
the works of Origen, who introduced it, and of Swedenborg. 
It is the great instrument which they employed to make the 
words of inspiration the vehicle of the false and monstrous 
sense which they attempted to fasten on them. There is, 
undoubtedly, some resemblance between the deliverance of 
the Hebrews from captivity to the Babylonians, and the deli- 
verance of Christian believers from the dominion of sin; but 
that is no more a ground for the assumption that the predic- 
tion of the one is a prediction of the other, than the slight 
resemblance that subsists between the conquest of idolatrous 
Babylonians by the pagan Medes and Persians, and the con- 
quest by the Gentile church of its evil affections, is a reason 
for the assumption that the prediction of the one by Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, is a prediction of the other. 

7. Metaphor, in the use of raise over. “ And it shall be in 
the day that Jehovah shall give thee rest from thy toil, and 
from thy disquiet, and from the hard service which was 
wrought by thee, that thou shalt raise this song over the king 
of Babylon and say,” v. 3,4. There is aresemblance between 
raising a material object to a position above a person, and 
uttering a song respecting him in musical tones which are 
usually much higher than those used in conversation, and it 
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is on that analogy that the verb raise over is here employed. 
8. Metonymy of the effect for the cause in the use of golden. 
“ How hath the exactress ceased ; the golden (city) ceased ?” 
v.4. This exclamation of wonder and exultation implies that 
the fall of Babylon was to be regarded as a most extraordinary 
event. That feeling is still more strongly indicated in the 
next verse, in which the overthrow of her is ascribed directly 
to Jehovah. The word translated golden is supposed by 
Le Clerc, Cocceius, and others, to denote tribute. It seems 
more probable that it is used to characterize the city as the 
great treasury of the world, into which the gold exacted of the 
nations was gathered. The Hebrews were not exempted 
from tribute by the overthrow of Babylon. They only passed 
from the Babylonian rule to the dominion of the Persians and 
Medes. The abruptness of the expression is peculiarly 
emphatic. That great metropolis lately tasking them like 
bond slaves, and collecting into her treasuries the riches of a 
great number of subject kingdoms, is exhibited as swept from 
existence. She is no longer an exactress, nor the repository 
of the tribute which the world pays to its masters. 

9. Hypocatastasis. ‘Jehovah hath broken the staff of the 
wicked, the rod of the rulers who were smiting the people in 
anger with an unremitted stroke; ruling the nations in wrath 
by a rule or authority without restraint,” v. 5,6. Breaking 
the staff and rod, are put for analogous acts by which the Baby- 
lonian rulers were divested of their power to domineer and 
tyrannize. It was Jehovah who wrested from them their 
dominion. The Medes and Persians were the instruments of 
his will. The picture here presented of the cruel and insatia- 
ble passions of the Babylonian dynasty corresponds to the 
representation of them in Daniel’s vision of the winged lion. 
They preyed on their conquered subjects, as that savage beast 
devours the inferior animals which it seizes for its food. 

10. Metaphor in the use of burst forth. “ The whole earth 
is at rest, is quiet ; they burst forth into singing,” v.7. There 
is an analogy between the sudden and loud utterance of joy 
by a people under the promptings of irrepressible emotion, and 
the breaking of a body of water, air, or other element through 
some barrier that had restrained it; and the verb burst is used 
to express that similitude. The exhibition of the song as 
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breaking upon a dead silence diffused over the whole earth is 
highly beautiful. 

11. Apostrophe. The song, v. 8-14, is addressed to the 
Babylonian monarch by those who sang; and those parts 
recited by them which are represented as uttered by the trees 
and the spirits in hades. 

12. Personification in the exhibition of the fir-trees and 
cedars as rejoicing and speaking. “ Even the fir-trees rejoice 
with respect to thee, the cedars of Lebanon. Now that thou 
art lain down, the feller shall not come up against us,” v. 8. 
Vitringa and some others regard the fir-trees and cedars as 
used as representatives of the princes and other great men 
who had been subjugated by the Babylonian dynasty. By 
the hypocatastasis, however, which is the only figure by which 
they could be used in that relation, the acts or phenomena 
ascribed to the representative agent or object are always 
appropriate to its nature. Thus in the preceding verse, the 
act of breaking a staff and rod is suitable to God on the one 
hand ; and being broken is consistent with the nature of a 
rod and staff on the other. But the affections and acts here 
ascribed to the firs and cedars are unsuitable to them, and 
appropriate only to human beings. Those trees are not used 
therefore as representatives of men. 

Nor are they employed by a metaphor. It is a law of that 
figure that the agents or objects to which it is applied are 
capable of acts or appearances that are in some relation like 
those which it ascribes to them. But the firs and cedars are 
not competent to anything analogous to the principal act they 
are here exhibited as exerting. They may present an appear- 
ance of beauty and cheerfulness that resembles the human 
countenance when exhilarated with joy, but they are not 
capable of any appearance or movement that answers in any 
degree to an address to an intelligent being in the realms of 
the dead. 

13. Apostrophe. ‘“ Now that thou art lain down, the feller 
shall not come up against us,” v. 8. This implies that the 
forests of fir and cedar had been lavishly cut during the 
domination of the Babylonians. 

14. Personification in the exhibition of hades as an agent, 
the monarch or keeper of the dead in its dominions. “ Hades 
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from beneath is excited because of thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming. It rouses for thee the mighty dead, all the chief ones 
of the earth; it raises from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations,” v. 9. Hades is the world in which the spirits of the 
dead dwell, not as some have supposed the sepulchre. The 
dead are exhibited as in one place, and being when roused in 
each other’s presence ; not as distributed in separate and dis- 
tant sepulchres. This bold and sublime figure also is a 
personification, not a metaphor. Hades is not capable of any 
acts or conditions that correspond in any manner to those 
which are here affirmed of it. 

15. Apostrophe. “ All of them shall speak to thee and say: 
‘Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou made like 
unto us?” v. 10. Some interpreters translate these interro- 
gatives as exclamations. They imply that the arrival of the 
monarch in the invisible world, in consequence of his having 
been conquered by a foreign foe, was wholly unexpected to 
them. They had supposed him secure of his throne until life 
ended by natural causes. 

16, 17. Comparisons of the state to which he was reduced 
to theirs. The similarity of his condition to theirs, to which 
they referred, was probably not merely his being disembodied, 
but his having been vanquished by a foreign king, and divested 
of his throne and empire, as they had been conquered and 
bereft of subjects and dominion by him. They subsequently 
refer to his body in the grave as another element in his con- 
dition. The apostrophe by the spirits of the dead is most 
properly considered as terminating with this verse. That 
which follows is more appropriate to the Hebrews who sang 
the song. 

18. Apostrophe. “Thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, the noise of thy viols. The worm is spread under 
thee, and the worm is thy covering,” v.11. This is a resump- 
tion of the apostrophe commenced v. 8 ; that which is ascribed 
to the trees, and the spirits of the dead being recited by the 
utterers of the song. 

19. Metaphor in representing his pomp as brought down to 
the grave, and the noise of the instruments of his revelry to 
indicate that they had ceased for ever. There cannot be 
magnificence.in the grave, as it is a place of absolute dark- 
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ness. There cannot be the noise of viols, as the dead cannot 
hear, nor have they attendants to play. What an impressive 
delineation! His regal pomp, and the music of his feasts and 
revels, are treated as though they had died, and were con- 
signed like corpses to the gloom and silence of the grave. 

20, 21. Metaphors in exhibiting the worm as the monarch’s 
bed or couch, and denominating ithis covering. “The worm 
is spread under thee” for a couch, “and the worm is thy 
covering.” What a change from the delicacy and splendor of 
his palace ! 

22, 23. Elliptical metaphors in denominating him Lucifer, 
son of the morning. “ How art thou fallen from heaven, 
Lucifer, son of the morning ; cut down to the earth, thou who 
didst subjugate the nations,” v. 12. Lucifer, or light bearer, 
the son or star of the morning, is the morning star, peculiar 
for its brilliance. Belshazzar’s dejection from his throne to the 
grave was, to him as a monarch, what a fall from its sphere 
would be to that star. In the other branch of the exclama- 
tion he is treated as cut down to the earth as with a sword or 
falchion. 

24. Metaphor in the ascription of speech to the heart, to 
indicate a proud thought or confident purpose. “And thou 
saidst in thine heart,” v. 13. 

25. Metonymy of heart for the mind. 

26, Metaphor in the use of in. “ And thou saidst in thine 
heart.” This and all other prepositions of place are used in 
reference to the mind analogically, to indicate that the intel- 
lect, the conscience, the memory, the imagination, and the 
heart, are the subjects of that which is said to enter in, or go 
out of them. 

“ Thou didst say in thine heart: I will mount the heavens; 
above the stars of God will I raise my throne; I will sit on 
the mount of the assembly, on the sides of the north; I will 
ascend above the height of the clouds ; I will be like the Most 
High,” v. 13, 14. This language is represented as having 
been uttered by the monarch in his heart while living, and is 
to be regarded as expressing the purpose he entertained of 
deifying himself, and exalting himself to the highest place 
among the gods. It is not metaphorical; as he had not 
exerted any resembling acts which these could,be employed 
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to express. They indicate simply what he had purposed-— 
not what he had accomplished. They are not employed by 
the hypocatastasis as a substitute for other analogous acts ; 
as in that figure the substituted act is always of a class that 
is suitable to the agent that is exhibited as exerting it. But 
these were altogether beyond the power of the Babylonian 
monarch. It expresses accordingly the thoughts and expect- 
ations which, conformably to the pagan mythology, he actually 
entertained that he should deify himself, and gain a place 
among the gods by his great acts as a warrior and prince, as 
much superior to that of other deified monarchs and conquer- 
ors, as his empire, power, and prospects of distinguishing 
himself by further achievements were greater than theirs had 
been. The picture of the towering schemes he had cherished 
of eternal self-aggrandizement, makes the catastrophe with 
which he was overwhelmed far more tragic and ignominious. 

27. Comparison of what he designed to make himself with 
God. “I will make myself like the Most High,” v.14. The 
apostrophe commenced v. 8, appears to close with this recital 
of his purpose. That which follows exhibits his overthrow as 
future, and seems to be uttered by the prophet instead of the 
spirits in hades. 

28. Apostrophe. “But thou shalt be brought down to 
hades, to the depths of the pit,” v. 15. The loss of his throne 
and empire on earth was to be but a slight element in the 
disappointment he was to meet. He was also not only to be 
debarred from a far loftier throne in the skies, which he anti- 
cipated, but to be precipitated without subjects and without 
- power into an abyss of darkness and misery, infinitely more 
ignominious and horrible than he had ever conceived as the 
lot of a fallen monarch. 

29, 30. Metonymies of the earth for its population, and of 
the kingdoms for their rulers. “Those seeing thee shall gaze 
at thee ; they shall look at thee attentively, and say, ‘Is this 
the man that made the earth shake; that made kingdoms 
tremble ; that made the world like a desert, destroyed the 
cities, and did not let his captives go free home,’” v. 16, 17. 
His making the earth shake, and the kingdoms tremble, is not 
used by the hypocatastasis to represent analogous effects pro- 
duced by him on the nations, inasmuch as though they are 
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effects of which the earth may be the subject, it wholly 
transcended his power to produce them. But the acts ascribed 
to agents by that figure are always such as are appropriate to 
their nature. 

31. Comparison of the condition to which he reduced the 
world or earth toa desert. “Is this the man that made the 
world like the desert ?” By the world or earth is meant the 
inhabited and cultivated regions which he conquered. The 
monarchs of that age spread devastation wherever they 
extended their conquests. The walls of the cities were bat- 
tered down in sieges, and the houses sacked and fired, when 
they were taken; the population promiscuously slaughtered, 
or driven into captivity ; the herds and flocks seized, the fruit 
trees, vineyards, and crops wantonly destroyed; and the 
country, before smiling like Eden, reduced to a solitude and 
waste. 

32. Metonymy of house for sepulchre. “All the kings of 
the nations, all of them, lie in glory, each one in his own 
house,” v.18. The monarchs of that period were buried in 
mausolea built of stone, or sepulchres hewn from rocks. 
That which tradition assigns to Cyrus survives to the present 
day, and is in the form of a house. 

33, 34, 35. Comparisons, of the manner in which he was 
left unburied to that in which a worthless sprout or branch of 
a tree torn from the stock, and the clothes of the slain are 
thrown aside, and in which, in a battle, a corpse is trampled 
under foot by the contending troops. “ But thou art cast 
without thy grave like a despised branch, like the vesture 
of the slain, pierced with the sword, going down to the stones 
of the pit, like a trampled carcase,” v. 19. 

36, 37. Metaphors in the use of joined and destroyed. 
“Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, because thy 
land thou hast destroyed, thy people thou hast slain. The 
seed of evil doers shall be named no more for ever,” v. 20. 
To join is literally to connect. It is used here to denote that 
he should not be put in the same state as they by a burial ina 
sepulchre. To destroy is literally to separate into parts, dis- 
array, or disorganize, as a house that is dilapidated, an army 
that is dispersed, and an engine that is broken. It is used 
here to signify that either he had made the country a waste 
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by wanton devastation, or an oppressive rule ; or that he had 
caused its devastation by not defending it from its invaders. 
Had he bravely repelled the Medes and Persians who had 
spread it with desolation, and slaughtered its population, he 
would have been renowned for ever; but having ruined it by 
his cowardice and folly, his name was to be consigned to 
eternal dishonor. The prophet now announces the extermi- 
nation of his posterity. 

38. Apostrophe. “Prepare for his sons slaughter for the 
iniquity of their fathers. Let them not rise and possess the 
earth and fill the face of the world with cities,” v.21. This 
is to be regarded as addressed to the Medes whom God had 
appointed to execute his wrath on them, chap. xiii. 17. 

39. Hypocatastasis. “Let them not rise.” Their rising 
or assuming an erect attitude preparatory to action is put for 
their taking the requisite measures for the dominion of the 
world. 

40, 41. Metaphors in the use of fill and face. To fill lite. 
rally as a measure, is to occupy the whole of its space. To 
fill the world with cities is to erect them in great numbers, so 
that the world can only people them with its inhabitants, and 
sustain them with its products. The face of the earth is the 
surface, or the parts that are spread out in plains and vales, 
so as to be accessible and cultivable by men. 

42. Hypocatastasis. “For I will rise up against them, saith 
Jehovah, God of hosts,” v. 22. His assuming that attitude 
is put for analogous acts of providence preparatory to their 
extermination. 

‘ 43. Metaphor in the use of cut off. “And I will cut off 
from Babylon the name and the remnant, and progeny, and 
offspring, saith Jehovah,” v. 22. To cut off, is literally to 
sever by a sharp instrument, as a bough from its stock. It is 
used by analogy to denote the extinction by slaughter of the 
Babylonian regal line. Not one of the family or title was to 
survive. This was doubtless accomplished at the conquest 
of the city. The apostrophe to the Medes, “Prepare 
slaughter for his children, for the iniquity of their fathers, lest 
they rise and possess the earth and build cities,” is probably 
indicative that it was to be the policy of the Medes to ex- 
terminate the royal family in order to preclude the danger of 
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their revolting, recovering their empire, and erecting such a 
number of strong cities as to make it impossible to reconquer 
them. 

44. Metaphor in the use of inheritance. “ And I will make 
it an inheritance for the porcupine, and pools of water,” v. 23. 
Instead of his own offspring, the heir of the Babylonian 
monarch was to be the porcupine! Can a more ignominious 
destiny of the scene of his glory and “the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ pride” be conceived? It is denominated the in- 
heritance of the porcupine, to denote that that animal was to 
succeed to the possession of it. 

45. Hypocatastasis. “And I will sweep it with the besom 
of destruction, saith Jehovah God of hosts,” v. 23. The act 
of sweeping it with a broom that devastates whatever it 
touches, is put by substitution for the use of analogous 
instruments to reduce it to ruin. What an impressive image 
of the ease with which God was to demolish its towering 
temples, its massive palaces, its impregnable walls, and convert 
its site into a dreary waste! God now confirms both this 
prediction and that respecting Assyria, chapt. x. 24-27, by 
an oath. 

46. Metaphor in the use of stand. “ Jehovah of hosts hath 
sworn, saying: surely as I have purposed it shall be; and as 
I have devised it shall stand,” v. 24. There is an analogy 
between the firmness with which a material object, as a massive 
edifice or mountain, rests on its base, and the certainty that a 
design will be accomplished ; and it is to express that resem- 
blance that God declared that his purpose shall stand. No 
reasons would arise to induce him to relinquish it; no obsta* 
cles would prevent him from its execution. The first may be 
regarded as relating to Babylon, and the latter to Assyria. 

47. Metaphor in the use of break. “ And asI have devised 
it shall stand, to break Assyria in my land, and on my moun- 
tains will I trample him,” v. 25. There is an analogy be- 
tween breaking a material object, as a vessel, into fragments, 
and the dissolution of an army by pestilence, terror, and other 
causes; and it is employed here to indicate the sudden and 
irremediable destruction in such a manner of the Assyrian 
host, as is predicted chapt. x. 26-33, in which their overthrow 
is exhibited under the image of the prostration of all the 
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thickets and forests of Lebanon by a single stroke from the 
Almighty. They that fell on that occasion were actually 
trampled probably by the survivors as they fled from the camp, 
and by the inhabitants of Jerusalem as they stripped and 
plundered them. 

48. Metonymy of Assyria for the army of that empire. 

49, 50. Hypocatastases. “ Then shall his yoke pass from off 
them; and his burden shall be removed from his shoulder,” 
v.25. Yoke and burden are put for dominion and oppres- 
sion, and the removal of the one used to represent the discon- 
tinuance of the other. 

51. Hypocatastasis. “This is the purpose that is pur- 
posed upon all the earth; and this is the hand that is stretched 
out over all the nations,” v. 26. The stretching out the hand 
in an attitude to grasp, or strike, is employed as a substitute 
for the preparation of instrumental agents by which his designs _ 
were to be executed. 

52. Hypocatastasis. “For Jehovah, God of hosts, hath 
purposed, and who shall annul ; and his is the hand stretched 
out, and who shall turn it back ?” v. 27. His extended hand 
is again used to represent analogous providential arrange- 
ments by which his will was to be accomplished. 

1. This is, as a composition, one of the loftiest and most 
beautiful of Isaiah’s prophecies. The acts ascribed to Jehovah 
are marked by a vastness immeasurably above the unaided 
conceptions of mortals, and suited only to the grandeur of his 
attributes; and the figures are of a boldness and beauty that 
are appropriate to the extraordinary acts and events which 
they are employed to illustrate. The supposition that the 
oracle originated with an uninspired mind, is inconsistent 
with our nature and incredible. 

2. What an exemplification it presents of the perfection of 
God’s knowledge, the comprehensiveness of his designs, and 
the subordination to him of his works! Not one of the Baby- 
lonian rulers or subjects, nor one of the Jews to whom this 
prediction relates, was in existence at the period when, it was 
communicated to the prophet ; nor were they called into life 
until a long period after. ‘Two centuries or more intervened 
between its date and the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. On 
what an infinite complication of causes and conditions their 
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coming into being, and exerting the agencies, and suffering 
the calamities that were foreshown of them depended! Who 
but the all comprehending, all creating, and all directing, 
could grasp them, and know with absolute certainty their 
issue! Who but he could rule such a world of beings in perfect 
rectitude and wisdom, and make the rebellion of his own 
people, the tyranny over them of their Pagan conquerors, and 
the destruction of those haughty oppressors by the Medes, 
alike subserve the great ends of his government, and con- 
tribute to the manifestation of his glory! 

3. This prophecy has had an exact and corspicuous fulfil- 
ment. Babylon was destroyed by the Medes; the monarch 
and his family were slain and the dynasty extinguished ; and 
the site of the city has for ages been a waste of ruins, and for 
a long succession of centuries its locality even was unknown. 
It is only within a few years that its position has been deter- 
mined and its vast remains in a measure explored. 

4. This prophecy, though abounding in figures, has had a 
fulfilment that corresponds exactly with its philological mean- 
ing. There is not a single known particular in which the 
correspondence is not absolutely perfect. The other predic- 
tions by Isaiah, respecting the restoration of the Israelites, the 
destruction of their armed enemies, the conversion of the 
Gentiles, the resurrection of the dead, the renovation of the 
earth, and the reign of the Messiah over it, are to meet a like 
exact accomplishment. 








Art. II].—Pumotoeicat Contrrisutions. 


I. 


Scrirrure Proper Names or Persons, wit THEIR 
SIGNIFICATION. | 


Tue following list contains nearly all the personal proper 
names, to the signification of which any allusion, direct or 
indirect, is made in the sacred volume. 

Abaddon (Heb. destruction, i. e. a destroyer), a name given 
to the angel of Tartarus. A plague of locusts is represented 
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as issuing from Tartarus, under the command of the angel of 
Tartarus ; and to increase the horror of the scene, it is added, 
Rev. ix. 11, “ Whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon 
(destroyer), but in the Greek tongue he hath a name, Apollyon 
(destroyer).” 

Abel (Heb. Hebel, a breath, i. e. something transitory), the 
second son of Adam, probably so called from his early death. 
In this case his name is posthumous. The Chinese emperors, 
we are told by Remusat, are known in history only by their 
posthumous names. 

Abraham (Heb. father of a multitude), the progenitor of the . 
Jews. Gen. xvii. 8, “Neither shall thy name any more be 
called Abram (high father), but thy name shall be Abraham 
(father of a multitude); for a father of many nations have I 
made thee.” Comp. 1 Chr. i. 27, Neh. ix. 7, Ecclus. xliv. 19. 
For similar changes of personal names, on occasion of some 
memorable event, see Sarah, Israel, Peter, etc. 

Abram (Heb. high father), see Abraham. 

Adam (Heb. man), the progenitor of the human race. The 
name in Hebrew is generally preceded by the definite article, 
as Gen. ii. 7, 8, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, etc. In these cases 
it might be rendered, with equal propriety, either as an appel-. 
lative, the man, or as a proper name, Adam. 

Ammon (Heb. from a kinsman, i. e. born in incest), the son 
of Lot by his younger daughter. Gen. xix. 38, “And the 
younger, she also bare a son, and called his name Ben-ammi 
(son of my kinsman) ; the same is the father of the children 
of Ammon (from a kinsman), unto this day.” 

Apollyon (Gr. a destroyer), see Abaddon. 

Asher (Heb. happy), the son of Jacob and Zilpah. Gen. 
xxx. 13, “And Leah said, Happy am IJ, for the daughters will 
call me happy; and she called his name Asher (happy).” 

Baal (Heb. a lord), the principal idol of the Pheenicians. 
The name in Hebrew is always preceded by the definite 
article, referring to the appellative signification of the word. 

Bar-jona (Aram. son of Jonas), patronymic appellation of 
the apostle Peter, Matt. xvi. 17. Comp. John i. 42 [43], xxi. 
15, 16, 17. 

Belteshazzar (prince of Bel, i. e. prince favored by Bel), a 
name given to Daniel in the court of Babylon. Dan. i. 7, 
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“The prince of the eunuchs gave unto Daniel the name of 
Belteshazzar (prince of Bel).” 

Ben-ammi (Heb. son of my kinsman, i. e. born of incest), 
see Ammon. 

Benjamin (Heb. son of prosperity, i. e. fortunate), the 
youngest son of Jacob. Gen. xxxv. 18, “ And it came to pass, 
as her soul was in departing, for she died, that she called his 
name Ben-oni (son of my pain); but his father called him 
Benjamin (son of prosperity).” 

Ben-oni (Heb. son of my pain, i. e.‘unfortunate), see Ben- 
jamin. 

Boanerges (Aram. sons of thunder), a surname given to 
James and John by Christ. Mark iii. 17, “ And James the 
son of Zebedee, and John the brother of James, and he sur- 
named them Boanerges, which is, the sons of thunder.” 
Comp. Luke ix. 54. 

Cain (Heb. an acquisition), the eldest son of Adam. Gen. 
iv. 1, “ And she bare Cain (an acquisition), and said, I have 
acquired a male offspring with the aid of Jehovah.” 

Canaanite, better Cananite (Aram. zealous), a surname of 
Simon one of the apostles, probably so called from his having 
been one of the Zelote. Matt. x. 4, Mark iii. 18. Comp. 
Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13. 

Christ (Gr. anointed), at first an appellative, and after- 
wards a proper name or cognomen of Jesus of Nazareth. 
John i. 41 [42], “We have found the Messias (anointed) ; 
which is, being interpreted, the Christ (anointed).” See 
John iv. 25. 

Coniah (Heb. whom Jehovah appoints), the son of Jehoi- 
akim, king of Judah. Jer. xxii. 24, 28, xxxvii. 1. He is 
otherwise called by the synonymous names, Jehoiachin (whom 
Jehovah appoints), or Jeconiah (whom Jehovah appoints). 

Dan (Heb. a judge), the son of Jacob and Bilhah. Gen. 
xxx. 6, “ And Rachel said, God hath judged me, and hath also 
heard my voice, and hath given me a son; therefore called 
she his name Dan (judge).” There is also an allusion to the 
appellative import of the word, Gen. xlix. 16, “Dan shall 
judge his people as one of the tribes of Israel.” 

Edom (Heb. redness), a cognomen of Esau. Gen. xxv. 30, 
“And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
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same red pottage; for I am faint: therefore was his name 
called Edom (redness).” 

Eliakim (Heb. whom God raises up), the son of Josiah, king 
of Judah. 2 Kings xxiii. 34, “And Pharaoh-nechoh made 
Eliakim (whom God raises up), the son of Josiah, king in the 
room of Josiah his father, and turned his name to Jehoiakim 
(whom Jehovah raises up).” 

Emmanuel (Heb. God with us), a name ominous of salva- 
tion or deliverance. Matt. i. 23, “ Behold, a virgin -shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” 

Ephraim (Heb. double fruit), the younger son of Joseph. 
Gen. xli. 52, “ And the name of the second called he Ephraim 
(double fruit) ; for God hath caused me to be fruitful in the 
land of my affliction.” There is also an allusion to the appel- 
lative signification of the word, Hos. xiii. 15, “Though he 
be fruitful among his brethren, an east wind shall come.” 
Comp. Gen. xlviii. 19. 

Esau (Heb. hairy), the elder son of Isaac. Gen. xxv. 25, 
“ And the first came out red, all over like an hairy garment; 
and they called his name Esau (hairy).” 

Eve (Heb. Hhavvah, life), the first woman. Gen. iii. 20, 
“And Adam called the name of his wife Hhavvah (life), for 
she was the mother of all living.” 

Gad (Heb. good fortune), the son of Jacob and Zilpah. 
Gen. xxx. 11, “ And Leah said, With good fortune; and she 
called his name Gad (good fortune).” There is a parono- 
masia or play upon the sound of the name, Gen. xlix. 19. 

I-chabod (Heb. inglorious), the son of Phinehas. 1 Sam. 
iv. 21, “ And she. named the child J-chabod (inglorious), say- 
ing, The glory is departed from Israel.” 

Immanuel (Heb. God with us), a symbolical and prophetical 
name of a son of Isaiah the prophet. Is. vii. 15, “ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel (God with us).” Compare Is. viii. 18. 

Isaac (Heb. laughter), the son of Abraham by Sarah. Gen. 
xvii. 17, 19, xviii. 12, 13, 15, xxi. 6, xxvi. 8. Here are four 
several allusions to the significancy of the name. 

Isaiah (Heb. the salvation of Jehovah), a Jewish prophet. 
Is. viii. 18, “ Behold, I, and the children whom the Lord hath 
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given me, are for signs and for wonders in Israel, from the 
Lord of Hosts.” Comp. Immanuel, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
Shear-jashub. 

Ishmael (Heb. whom God hears), the son of Abraham by 
Hagar. Gen. xvi. 11, “ Thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call 
his name Ishmael (whom God hears) ; because Jehovah hath 
heard thy affliction.” 

Israel (Heb. a soldier of God), a cognomen given to Jacob 
by God. Gen. xxxii. 28, “And he said, thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob (a supplanter), but Israel (a soldier of 
God); for as a prince hast thou power with God, and with 
men, and hast prevailed.” Comp. Gen. xxxv. 10, Hos. xii. 
3, 4. 

Jacob (Heb. a supplanter), the son of Isaac. Gen. xxv. 26, 
xxvii. 36, Hos. xii.3. See Israel. 

Jah, an abridgment of the name of Jehovah. Psl. Ixviii. 4. 

Japheth (Heb. enlargement), the son of Noah. Gen. ix. 
27, “ God shall enlarge Japheth (enlargement).” 

Jeconiah (Heb. whom Jehovah appoints), the son of Jehoi- 
akim, Est. ii. 6; Jer. xxvii. 20; xxviii. 4. See Coniah. 

Jehoiachin (Heb. whom Jehovah appoints), the son of 
Jehoiakim. 2. K. xxiv. 8. See Coniah. 

Jehoiakim (Heb. whom Jehovah raises up), the son of 
Josiah, king of Judah. See Eliakim. 

Jehovah (Heb. the exister), proper name of the Supreme 
Deity among the Jews. Ex. iii. 14, “And God said unto 
Moses, I am that I am; and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, Jam hath sent me unto you.” Comp. 
Ex. vi. 3; Hos. xii. 5 [6]; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

Jerubbaal (Heb. one with whom Baal contends), a cogno- 
men of Gideon. Judg. vi. 32, “ Therefore on that day he 
called him Jerubbaal (one with whom Baal contends), saying, 
Let Baal plead against him, because he hath thrown down his 
altar.” He is also called by the synonymous name, Jerub- 
besheth (one with whom an idol contends,) 2 Sam. xi. 21. 

Jerubbesheth (Heb. one with whom an idol contends), a 
cognomen of Gideon. See Jerubbaal. 

Jesus (Heb. Jehovah saves), the Saviour of the world. 
Matt. i. 21, “ Thou shalt call his name Jesus (Jehovah saves,) 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
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Job (Heb. afflicted), an inhabitant of Uz, distinguished for 
his trials and patience. The name appears to be posthumous, 
and to allude to his history. Comp. Abel. 

Joseph (Heb. he takes away, or he adds), the son of Jacob 
and Rachel. Gen. xxx. 23, 24, “ And she bare a son; and 
she said, God hath taken away my reproach; and she called 
his name Joseph (he adds), for she said, The Lord shall add 
to me another son.” In these verses there is an allusion to 
both etymologies. 

Judah (Heb. praised), the fourth son of Jacob. Gen. xxix. 
35, “ And she bare a son; and she said, Now will I praise the 
Lord ; therefore she called his name Judah (praised).”” There 
is also an allusion to the significancy of the name, Gen. xlix. 
8, “ Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise.” Rev. 
ii. 9, “I know the blasphemy of them which say they are 
Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan.” 

Levi (Heb. a joining), the third son of Jacob. Gen. xxix. 
34, “ And she bare ason; and she said, Now this time will 
my husband be joined unto me, because I have borne him 
three sons ; therefore was his name called Levi (a joining).” 

Lo-ammi (Heb. not my people), symbolical name of a son 
of the prophet Hosea. Hos. i. 9, “ Then, said God, Call his 
name Lo-ammi (not my people); for ye are not my people, 
and I will not be your God.” Comp. Hos. ii. 23 [25]. 

Lo-ruhamah (Heb. not received to favor), symbolical name 
of a daughter of the prophet Hosea. Hos. i. 6, “ And she bare 
adaughter. And God said unto him, Call her name Lo-ruha- 
mah (not received to favor) ; for I will no more have mercy 
upon the house of Israel, but I will utterly take them away.” 
Comp. Hos. ii. 23. [25]. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Heb. haste to the booty, quick to 
the spoil), symbolical name of a son of the prophet Isaiah. 
Is. viii. 3, 4, “Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz (haste to 
the booty, quick to the spoil). For before the child shall 
have knowledge to cry, My father, and my mother, the riches 
of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away 
before the king of Assyria.” Comp. Is. viii. 18. 

Manasseh (Heb. causing to forget), the eldest son of Joseph. 
Gen. xli. 51, “ And Joseph called the name of the first-born 
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Manasseh (causing to forget); For God, said he, hath made 
me forget all my toil and all my father’s house.” 

Mara (Heb. bitter), a name which Naomi gives to herself. 
Ruth i. 20, “Call me not Naomi (my sweetness), call me 
Mara (bitter); for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me.” 

Messias (Heb. anointed), at first an appellative, and after- 
wards a proper name or cognomen of Jesus the Saviour. 
See Christ. 

Moab (Heb. seed of a father), the son of Lot by his eldest 
daughter. Gen. xix. 37, “And the first-born bare a son, and 
called his name Moab (seed of a father); the same is the 
father of the Moabites unto this day.” 

Naomi (Heb. my sweetness), the wife of Elimelech. See 
Mara. - 

_ Naphtali (Heb. my wrestling), a son of Jacob. Gen. xxx. 
8, “And Rachel said, With great wrestlings have I wrestled 
with my sister, and I have prevailed ; and she called his name 
Naphtali (my wrestling).” 

Noah (Heb. rest), the tenth in descent from Adam. Gen. 
v. 29, “ And he called his name Noah (rest), saying, This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work, and concerning the toil 
of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.” 

Onesimus (Gr. profitable), a slave of Philemon. Philem. 
10, “ Onesimus, who was once to thee unprofitable, but now 
profitable to thee and tome.” There is here a playful allu- 
sion to the meaning of the name Onesimus. So verse 20, 
“ Yea, brother, let me have profit of thee in the Lord.” 

Peter (Gr. a rock), one of the Apostles of Christ. Matt. 
xvi. 18, “And I say also unto thee, That thou art Petros (a 
rock), and upon this petra (a rock), I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Reuben (Heb. behold ye a son), the eldest son of Jacob. 
Gen. xxix. 32, “ And she called his name Reuben (behold yea 
son) ; for she said, Surely the Lord hath looked upon my 
affliction.” 

Samuel (Heb. Shemuel, heard of God), the name of a Hebrew 
prophet. 1 Sam. i. 20, “Hannah bare a son, and called his 
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name Shemuel (heard of God), saying, Because I have asked 
him of the Lord.” 

Sarah (Heb. a princess), the wife of Abraham. Gen. xvii. 
15, “ As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai 
(contentious), but Sarah (princess), shall her name be.” 

Sarai (Heb. contentious). See Sarah. 

Satan (Heb. an adversary), the chief of fallen angels. 
Zech. iil. 1, “And he showed me Joshua, the high priest, 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan (the adver- 
sary) standing at his right hand to resist him.” 

Seth (Heb. Sheth, a replacing), the son of Adam. Gen. iv. 
25, “ And Eve bare a son, and called his name Sheth (a re- 
placing) ; For God, said she, hath appointed to me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 

Shem (Heb. renown), the son of Noah. Gen. ix. 27, “ He 
shall dwell in tents of Shem (renown).” Here is a play upon 
the double meaning of the word Shem. 

Shear-jashub (Heb. a remnant shall return), symbolical 
name of a son of the prophet .Isaiah. Is. vii. 3, x. 21, 22. 
Comp. Is. viii. 18. 

Shiloh (Heb. peaceful), one of the names under which the 
Messiah of the Jews was predicted. Gen. xlix. 10. 

Simeon (Heb. a hearing), the second son of Jacob. Gen. 
xxix. 33, “And she said, Because the Lord hath heard that I 
was hated, he hath therefore given me this son also; and she 
called his name Simeon (a hearing).” 

Solomon (Heb. Shelomo, peaceful; comp. Frederic, from 
Anglo-Sax. fridh, peace, and ric, rich), the son of David, king 
of Israel. 1 Chron. xxii. 9, “ Behold, a son is born to thee, he 
shall be a man of rest, and I will give him rest from all his 
enemies round about; for his name shall be Shelomo (peace- 
ful), and I will give peace and quiet unto all Israel in his 
days.” 

Zebulun (Heb. a dwelling), the son of Jacob and Leah. 
Gen. xxx. 20, “ Now will my husband dwell with me, because 
Ihave borne him six sons: and she called his name Zebulun 
(a dwelling).” 

Zelotes (Gr. a zealot), surname of Simon, one of the apostles. 
See Canaanite. 
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II. 


Tue ABILENIAN INSCRIPTION. 


Luke iii. 1—The Abilene of Lysanias, mentioned in this 
verse, affords an interesting example of the light which 
ancient inscriptions are capable of throwing on the sacrec 
volume. 

In the same vicinity, and on the great road from Baalbec to 
Damascus, two inscriptions have been found, one in Latin, 
and the other in Greek, which together completely identify 
and locate the Abilene of Lysanias mentioned by St. Luke. 

The Latin inscription is noticed by Pococke, who travelled 
there in 1738, but was not copied. It was discovered and 
copied by Mr. Bankes (see Lond. Quart. Rev. 1822), but not 
published ; then copied and published by the Count de Vidua 
(see Journal des Savans, Mars, 1827), afterwards copied by 
W. Krafft, in 1845, and published in his Die Topographie 
Jerusalem, Bonn, 1846 ; again copied by Dr. De Forest, of the 
American Mission in Syria, and published by Dr. E. Robin- 
son in Bibl. Sacra, Feb. 1848, and lastly copied by Mr. 
Lempriere, Barrister of the Inner Temple, in Oct. 1843, but 
first published in Journ. Roy. Geog. Society of London, in 
1850. 

This inscription, which was made in the time of the 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and Aurelius Verus, 
speaks of the road there being restored at the expense of the 
Abilenians. 

The Abilenian Latin Inscription, as corrected and restored 
by Pres. Woolsey and Dr. Robinson, reads thus : 








IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 
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Which may be supplied and translated thus: 

“The Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augus- 
tus Armeniacus, and the Emperor Caesar Lucius Aurelius 
Verus Augustus Armeniacus, restored the road broken away 
by the force of the river, the mountain being cut through, by 
Julius Verus the Legate for the Pretor of the Province of 
Syria and their friend, at the expense of the Abilenians.” 

The Greek inscription was seen and copied by Pococke, in 
1738. In was fixed in the inside of a church or temple, and 
makes mention of one Nympheus milius, the freed man of 
Lysanias, the Tetrarch, as repairing the road and construct- 
ing the temple. 

A new copy of this Greek inscription, if it still remain in 
situ, is very desirable ; as it might serve to fix the time when 
this Lysanias lived, and thus free the sacred writer from the 
suspicion of chronological inaccuracy, and increase our own 
confidence in the word of God. 





Arr. 1V.—Tue Tueornany Ceresratep Psatm XVIII. 6-16. 
Reau, not Ficurative. 


Proressor Stuart, in his endeavor to show that the visions 
and symbols of the Apocalypse are mere fictions devised by 
the writer, as a costume of his thoughts, refers to Psalm xviii. 
6-16, as an example of a mere poetic ascription to God of a 
miraculous interposition that had not taken place. He says: 


“In the composition of the Apoealypse, there is a continuous series of 
vision and symbol from beginning to end. How much of all this is the 
mere costume of the piece depending on the pleasure of the writer? . 
or how much is to be considered as having a proper historical basis, i. e. 
as founded upon facts which are narrated? For example, are the state 
of exile at Patmos, the day of the vision, the Christophany, the rapture 
into heaven, the vision of God and of surrounding angels, the sealed 
book, the Lamb, and other like things, to be regarded as proper reali- 
ties, which are merely described? Or are all these to be considered as 
the mere costume with which the mind of the writer has invested the piece, 
in order to render it attractive and impressive ? 
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“ Examples may be adduced that would seem to support an affirma- 
tive answer to the last of these questions. If we peruse attentively the 
eighteenth Psalm, we shall soon see that the picture there given of the 
descent of the divine majesty, of his bowing the heavens, shaking the 
earth, riding upon a cherub, surrounding himself with dark clouds, and 
lightning, and thunder, scattering the enemies of David by hailstones and 
cvals of fire, laying bare the deepest abysses of the sea, and drawing 
the chosen king out of many waters—that all this is plainly costume, 
The simple truth that lies under all these symbols, is that God appeared 
for David, i. e. manifested his favor towards him oftentimes, and in an 
extraordinary manner, and delivered him from enemies and persecutors, 
So the inscription to the Psalm bids us to interpret it, and so vs. 17-20 
plainly and unequivocally declare that it must be interpreted. No one 
who well understands the nature of poetry and the use of symbols will 
object to this view ; and surely no one can regard this as in any measure 
derogatory to the dignity and truth of the sacred writings. 

“Ts the Apocalypse, now, only a more protracted series of symbols 
which are of the like nature? Are the visions themselves, and all the 
objects of them, merely the drapery thrown around the body of truth 
that lies within? Do all these things depend merely on the judgment 
and imagination of the writer, as to the manner in which he should so 
develope the views which he entertained as to be most impressive and 
attractive ? 

“ Many would start back perhaps from such a result, fearing that it 
would at once strip the Apocalypse of all claim to be considered as a 
true revelation. Yet the eighteenth Psalm, and many other pieces of the 
like nature, belong no less to the Seriptures, because they exhibit much 
that is symbol, and which is consequently no more than costume. But 
if there be symbol, let it be remembered that something must be symbol- 
ized ; and if there be drapery or costume, there must be some person 
which is invested with it. A passage of Scripture like Ps. xviii. 6-16, 
is not the less significant because it is made up of a series of symbols; 
I might truly say that it is the more significant, because the impression 
made by it is much more vivid than what could be made by plain and 
simple prose.”—Com. on Apoc., Vol. I. Pp. 170, 171. 


Other writers also have treated the interposition of God 
celebrated in that Psalm as representative of a different act. 
Jerome regarded it as prophetic, instead of commemorative, 
and as having had its accomplishment chiefly in the miracu- 
lous events that attended Christ’s death and resurrection. 
He says: Totus hic Psalmus sub persona David ad Christum 
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pertinet. “The whole Psalm under the person of David 
refers to Christ.” He accordingly treats all the elements of 
the theophany, v. 6-16, as representative. The trembling of 
the earth prefigured Christ’s passion. The mountains sym. 
bolized the proud, and their foundations demons; the fire 
denoted compunction ; the water tears; and the coals of fire 
man’s fallen nature illuminated at Christ’s coming through 
baptism or repentance. Whether he supposed the Psalmist 
had himself been the subject of such a miraculous deliver- 
ance as he describes, he does not indicate. Several com- 
mentators also of the seventeenth century referred the 
Psalm to Christ. 

Later writers, however, as Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, 
Maurer, and Alexander, regard the intervention of Jehovah, 
which the Psalmist depicts, as supposititious or conceptional 
merely, and designed simply to represent in an emphatic and 
impressive form the deliverances God had wrought for him 
by his providence; but hold that it is figurative instead of 
symbolical. Thus, in regard to the question whether the 
description of the tempest is to be understood figuratively or 
historically, Rosenmiiller says: “It seems to be a poetic im- 
age which simply indicates that God was angry at the enemies 
of David, and moved by his prayers against them, delivered him 
—while supplicating—in a wonderful and glorious manner. 
Maurer also represents it as an sidwAoroimois, a mere piece of 
imagery, exhibiting God as appearing at David’s supplication, 
amidst lightning, and thunders, and an earthquake, and means 
nothing more than simply that God aided David. 

None of these writers, however, give an adequate reason 
for their view of the passage. If correct, it should be verified 
by an analysis of the language, identification of the figures 
which it involves, and demonstration from their nature, that 
the descent of Jehovah which it describes, was merely 
tropical, not real. If it is figurative, the figure by which it is 
expressed should be designated, and the mode in which it fills 
its office defined and demonstrated. If no such figure can be 
pointed out in it, or shown to exist, their supposition must be 
mistaken. 

The reason given by Rosenmiiller for regarding it as tropi- 
cal, is that David employed the image of a tempest in im- 
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ploring Jehovah, Psalm cxliv. 5, to interpose for his deliver. 
ance; and that the other Hebrew poets described him, 
when angry and about to overthrow the enemies of his 
people, as shaking the earth and smiting the whole world 
with tempests and thunderbolts, Isaiah xxix. 6; Nahum i.; 
Habakkuk iii. ; Haggai ii. 21; Zechariah ix. 14, xiv. 3. But 
he here assumes what he should have proved, that these pas- 
sages, all of which but the first are prophetic, are not to be 
literally accomplished. Psalm cxliv. 5-7, is a prayer, and so 
far from bearing any marks of a figure, is properly to be 
regarded as founded on the fact that God had, at the time it 
was composed, already interposed in that miraculous manner, 
as commemorated in Psalm xviii. and granted him such a 
deliverance. Had the Most High actual!y descended in such 
a form and rescued him from impending danger, it certainly 
would have been most natural and appropriate when again 
environed by enemies, that he should ask another interposi- 
tion in the same form. But it would have been wholly un- 
natural, had God never appeared for his aid in such an extra- 
ordinary mode. The pious now, though often receiving 
extraordinary deliverances, never ask miraculous interventions 
for their extrication from the power of enemies, or relief from 
alarming dangers. Jt would be regarded as indicating both 
very mistaken views of his government, and a fanatical spirit. 
And if God had wrought no miracles for David’s relief and 
protection, but had granted him only the ordinary aids of his 
providence, which his children generally enjoy, why would it 
not have been as inappropriate and unnatural in him to have 
prayed for an intervention in such a visible form for his extri- 
cation from the evil that threatened him ? 

The prayer then, Psalm cxliv. 5-7, may justly be considered 
as a proof that God had already actually granted him a 
deliverance like that which he there invokes, and that the 
interposition, therefore, which he commemorates, Psalm xviii. 
6-16, was areal and visible theophany, such as he represents. 
It was no more miraculous and wonderful than the inspiration 
which he enjoyed, and the peculiar communications and pro- 
mises that were made to him. It was no more extraordinary 
than the visible manifestations of himself which God granted 
to Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Elijah, and 
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is as credible therefore as they are. Of the other passages to 
which Rosenmiiller refers, Nahum i. 1-6, is descriptive of 
the mode in which God was accustomed to interpose for the 
deliverance of his people, and the communication and enforce- 
ment of his will, as in Egypt, at the Red Sea, and at Sinai; 
and instead of disproving, therefore, shows that it was in har- 
mony with the administration he was exercising, that he should 
have interposed in that miraculous manner three hundred 
years before for the extrication of David from his enemies. 
On the other hand Isaiah xxix. 6, Habak. iii., Hag. ii., and 
Zech. ix. 18-16, and xiv. 1-9, are predictions of God’s visible 
interposition for the deliverance of the Israelites at their last 
great conflict at the time of their restoration, that are accord- 
ingly to have a literal accomplishment. There not only is no 
ground whatever for the supposition that they are figurative, 
but it is inconsistent with their nature. Instead of an 
obstacle, therefore, they present an additional reason for 
regarding the interposition described, Psalm xviii., as an 
actual theophany. 

The ground on which Hengstenberg regards that part of 
the Psalm as tropical is, in like manner, not that there are any 
specific figures in it which show by their nature that the theo- 
phany which it celebrates was merely conceptional, but only 
that the song is represented in the title to have been composed 
after David had been delivered from all his enemies. That 
it was not written, however, till near the close of his life, 
when his conflicts were over, is no proof that the deliverances 
which it commemorates were not such as he represents them, 
any more than the fact that his deliverance from Saul took 
place many years before the Psalm was written, proves that 
his description of it is figurative instead of literal. Neither 
he nor the other writers to whom we have referred seem to 
have suspected that there are any obstacles in the language 
itself to the supposition that it is tropical ; and were led, per- 
haps, in a measure to regard it as such, by a feeling that it 
Was too extraordinary to be probable that God had interposed 
in such a manner to rescue the Psalmist from danger. 

The question whether it is figurative or not, and, especially, 
whether it is to be regarded as figurative simply on account 
of the nature of the interposition which it ascribes to God, is 
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one of great moment ; as if the mere fact that it wasa visible 
appearance in the clouds, with lightnings, thunders, and hail, 
irrespective of the language in which it is described, is to be 
taken as a proof that it is figurative, it will result that all the 
other similar manifestations which are narrated or predicted 
in the Scriptures must also be regarded as merely tropical ; 
as to our first parents in Eden, to Abraham, to Jacob, to 
Moses on Mount Horeb, to the Israelites at Sinai, to Joshua, 
to Isaiah, Elijah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and John, and no evidence 
whatever be left that he has ever revealed himself to the 
senses of any of our race. All those and other narratives of 
the personal revelation of himself are converted into myths 
or fictions. And if his visible presence was the mere work 
of the prophet’s fancy, the communications he is represented 
to have made must naturally be regarded as imaginary also. 
If it is maintained that God did not in fact manifest himself 
to their senses, how can it be held that that which is related 
by the prophets to have been heard by them in his visible pre- 
sence, is to be regarded as any the less the work of their imagi- 
nations ? The question whether God has in fact made any such 
communications to men as the Scriptures represent, may thus 
fairly be considered as turning on the question whether the 
visible revelations of himself which they record, like that 
described, Psalm xviii., were real, or the mere product of the 
prophet’s fancy. 

The question, however, whether the description of David's 
deliverance is figurative or not, is not to be determined by 
the nature of the interposition by which it is represented to 
have been accomplished, but by the language in which it is 
depicted. We propose, therefore, to try it by that test, and 
to show that that which it describes was a reality, not a 
fiction. In order to this we will point out the several 
figures that occur in the Psalm, and explain them by their 
laws. 

1, 2. Metonymies. “ To the chief musician, by David the 
servant of Jehovah, who spake unto Jehovah the words of this 
~ song, in the day Jehovah freed him from the hand of all his 
foes, and from the hand of Saul,” v. 1. The hand of his foes 
is used here by metonymy for their power which was exerted 
by their hand, and the hand of Saul, for his power. The 
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denomination of David the servant of Jehovah indicates that 
he sustained a peculiar relation to him and filled an important 
office towards his chosen people, and may be considered as im- 
plying that that sacred and extraordinary relation was the occa- 
sion of God’s interposing in the majestic manner he celebrates, 
to rescue him from the enemies that were conspiring against 
his life. It was as the predestined monarch of Israel and pro- 
genitor of the Messiah that God descended in a whirlwind to 
deliver him from the grasp of his foes, and it is as such that he 
celebrates that wonderful act. That his extrication from the 
hand of Saul is mentioned, in addition to his deliverance from 
his other enemies, is probably because it was that extrication 
that was wrought by the visible interposition of the Most 
High. 

3. Metonymy of the effect for the cause. “ And said, I will 
love thee, Jehovah, my strength,” v. 2. Strength is here put 
for the source or giver of strength. The effect of God’s 
extraordinary dealings was to fill his heart with love, and to 
impress him with the feeling that he should continue to 
cherish it. 

4, 5. Metapliors in the use of rock and fortress. “ Jehovah 
is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer,” v. 2. This 
imagery is suggested by the nature of the protection he had 
enjoyed. Had he been celebrating a preservation from 
pestilence or famine, it would have been unsuited to the 
species of danger from which he was shielded; but it is 
appropriate in the highest degree to indicate his preservation 
from the armed foes who had sought to take. his life. God 
had been to him what an inaccessible rock and an impregna- 
ble fortress are to one whom they protect from the approach 
of his foes. What an emphatic description of the perfect 
safety he had enjoyed, while apparently exposed to the 
greatest perils! 

6, 7, 8, 9. Metaphors in the use of rock, and shield, horn, 
and high place. “My God is my rock; I will trust in him ; 
my shield, and the horn of my salvation, my height,” or high 
place, v. 2. The word here translated rock is used to denote, 
not an impregnable barrier, but an unchangeable support. 
The Psalmist had experienced God’s unvarying faithfulness, 
through the vicissitudes of a long life; and trusted in him as 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. 7 
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unalterable in his attributes and purposes. He had been to 
him as a shield, also, that intercepted all the weapons that 
were aimed at him; and as a horn like that of a powerful 
animal by which assailants are repelled; and as a height or 
elevated place, in which, after having escaped his enemies, he 
had reposed in safety. A horn of salvation, is a horn that 
saves, by the repulse of an antagonist. The relation in 
which God is exhibited as a defender and deliverer in these 
several figures, varies according to the object that is used for 
exemplification ; as an inaccessible cliff, an impregnable 
fortress, a rock that cannot be undermined, a shield that 
intercepts the arrows that are shot, and the blows that are 
aimed at him who holds it, a horn that rebuts and drives back 
assailants, and a lofty height which yields him a safe station 
after the battle is over. What a towering sense these images 
bespeak of the agency of God in his protection, and of the 
absolute security he had enjoyed at the periods of his greatest 
seeming hazard! He ascribes his deliverance wholly to God. 
Though he had been watchful, fertile in expedients, and brave, 
he makes no allusion to the exertions he had made to pre- 
serve himself. It was owing to God altogether that success 
at any time attended those efforts, but it was not through 
them that he was saved, but a direct and visible inter- 
position of the most High. Had it not been for that interven- 
tion, he would have perished by his enemies. 

Under this sense of the past, the Psalmist expresses his pur- 
pose to continue to invoke God, and his assurance that he 
should still be preserved by him. “I will call upon Jehovah, 
who is to be praised, and from my enemies I shall be saved,” 
v. 3. Such is the disposition to supplicate his aid, and to rely 
on him for support and protection, with which their experience 
of his mercy ever inspires his children. It was raised in the 
Psalmist to an extraordinary strength by the greatness and 
directness of the deliverances he had.received. After indi- 
cating in this beautiful manner the relations in which he con- 
templated God as his preserver, and expressing the feelings 
and purposes with which it inspired him, he proceeds to 
describe one of the deliverances God had wrought for him. 

10, 11, 12, 13, Hypocatastases. ‘The cords of death com- 
passed me about, and the waters of destruction frightened 
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me ; the cords of hades surrounded me ; the snares of death met 
me,” v. 5. By the cords of death are not meant cords with 
which death binds, nor in which it catches its victims, and 
brings them within its reach ; as death employs no such means 
to obtain those on whom it exerts its power. Its office is 
conceived to lie exclusively in killing, not in hunting those 
whom it is to kill. Its cords, therefore, are cords that make 
death sure to those who become entangled in them. The 
waters of destruction are waters or torrents that sweep those 
to destruction who are involved in them. By some expositors 
they are rendered the waters of worthlessness. If that is the 
true sense, a torrent is probably meant of polluted water, charged 
with carcases and every species of filth, such as in a deluging 
rain rushed down the valley of the son of Hinnom, and that 
terrified him by a prospect of being swept away and consigned 
to a burial amidst such disgusting objects. The other, how- 
ever, is more probably the meaning. The cords of hades or 
the grave are cords which bind for the grave all who become 
involved in them; not cords with which the grave itself binds 
its victims, as the grave is not an agent; and those who are 
in its domains do not need to be bound to prevent their escape. 
The snares of death are in like manner snares that make their 
death certain who are entangled in them. And these instru- 
ments of destruction and forms of danger are put by substitu- 
tion for others of an analogous kind with which he was 
environed by his enemies. This is shown v. 17, in which he 
explains that it was from his strong enemy, and from haters 
that were too powerful for him, that God delivered him on this 
occasion. And these substitutes indicate doubtless the nature 
of the measures that were devised for his destruction. It was 
to be by stratagem. A scheme was laid to surround him in 
some position from which it was presumed he could not 
escape. A band of lawless soldiers were to rush on him like 
a resistless torrent, and assassinate him. Arrangements were 
made for his immediate burial, also, not improbably, that his 
death might not be at once known. The snares of death 
were set in his way also, or measures devised for seizing him 
if he attempted to escape by flight. These representatives are 
suited to indicate a device of that sort. They bespeak a plot 
to murder him ; not a purpose to destroy him in an open battle. 
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The occasion to which he refers, it may be presumed, was 
that mentioned 1 Samuel xix. 11, 12, when Saul sent persons 
in the night to watch his house and slay him on his going out 
in the morning. They were probably stationed round his 
dwelling to intercept him, if he attempted to fly; and it was 
doubtless at the moment when Michal let him down from 
the window, that the tempest burst on the place, the Almighty 
enthroned in the clouds revealed himself to him, and assured 
him of deliverance ; while the flashing lightning, the crashing 
thunder, and the storm of hail and rain, occupied the atten- 
tion of the assassins, and driving them from their stations, 
allowed him to elude them and fly. This is confirmed, more- 
over, by the consideration that the tempest, like his flight, 
was in the night, as is indicated by the darkness which at 
intervals prevailed. It is a further corroboration of it also 
that it accounts for his escape without attracting the notice 
of the assassins, and for the absence from the narrative of any 
intimation that Saul reproached them for remissness. How, 
when environed by guards set expressly to watch and inter- 
cept him, could he have eluded their notice and passed out 
of their circle, unless some such extraordinary cause had dis- 
tracted their attention, or driven them from the scene ? And 
unless there was some such adequate reason, how is it to be 
explained that Saul seems not to have reprimanded them for 
not accomplishing their errand? The supposition that that 
was the occasion to which he refers, is thus in harmony with 
all the particulars of the narrative the sacred historian has 
given of it.* 





* « Saul also sent messengers unto David’s house, to watch him, and to slay him 
in the morning: and Michal, David’s wife, told him, saying, If thou save not thy 
life to-night, to-morrow thou shalt be slain. So Michal let David down through 
a window: and he went, and fled, and escaped. And Michal took an image and 
jaid it in the bed, and puta pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster, and covered it 
with a cloth. And when Saul sent messengers to take David, she said, He is 
sick. And Saul sent the messengers again to see David, saying, Bring him to me 
in the bed, that I may slay him. And when the messengers were come in, behold, 
there was an image in the bed, with a pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster. And 
Saul said unto Michal, why hast thou deceived me so, and sent away mine enemy, 
that he is escaped? And Michal answered Saul, He said unto me, Let me go; 
why should I kill thee 2” Saml. xix. 11-17. It is apparent from this, that the 
assassins had withdrawn from David’s house, and without suspecting his escape. 
That would have been natural if such a storm had occurred ; but how is it to be 
explained on any other supposition ? 
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The Psalmist next states the thoughts and feelings to which 
the sense of these dangers prompted him. 

14. Metaphor, in the use of temple. “In my distress I will 
invoke Jehovah, and to my God will cry ; He will hear from 
his temple my voice, and my cry before him will enter into 
his ears,” v. 6. The heavens are called his temple or palace, 
because it is there that he reigns, and receives the homage of 
his subjects. “Jehovah is in his holy temple, Jehovah, in 
heaven is his throne,” Ps. xi. 4. He here depicts the thoughts 
and emotions which his danger excited, as though they were 
present again. He did not rely on his own exertions to save 
himself, but instantly cried to God, and with an assurance that 
he would hear him. 

“Then did the earth shake and quake, and the foundations 
of the mountains trembled and were shaken, because he was 
angry,’ v. 7. David had but uttered his supplication, when 
an earthquake announced to him that Jehovah had heard his 
cry, and was to interpose in anger to repel his enemies. This 
language is not tropical—as the writers to whom we have 
referred suppose—but literal. The verbs are not used by a 
metaphor, as in that figure the nominative of the affirmation 
is always used literally and is the subject of that which the 
figure expresses. If these verbs then are supposed to be used 
metaphorically, the earth and mountains must still be the sub- 
jects of that which their trembling and quaking denotes ; not 
as those critics suppose, some other objects that bear to them 
an analogy. The agitations, moreover, which those verbs 
ascribe to the earth and mountains, are compatible with their 
nature, and often actually take place. They cannot be used 
therefore by a metaphor; as in that figure, that which is 
affirmed, is never literally true of the subject to which it is 
applied, but only something of a resembling nature ; as when 
man is denominated a lion, to denote his courage or noble- 
ness; and God is called a shield, to signify that he acts as the 
protector of his people. But there is no such transference of 
the verbs shake, quake, and tremble, to the earth and moun- 
tains from a different class of objects to which they are exclu- 
sively applicable in their literal sense. They are as literally 
applicable to the earth and hills, as to any other objects in the 
material world. The earth and mountains must of necessity, 
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therefore, be taken as the subjects of that which they denote; 
and they must be interpreted as signifying, according to their 
literal meaning, a shaking of the earth, and trembling of the 
foundations of the hills. 

Nor are the earth and mountains used by hypocatastasis, as 
representatives of analogous objects. There are no analogous 
objects of which they can be supposed to be substitutes. They 
cannot be representatives of Saul and his assassin soldiers, 
An earthquake is an appropriate symbol of a political convul- 
sion. But there was no such convulsion of the Israelitish 
kingdom at that epoch. The agitation of the earth was con- 
sequential on David’s prayer, and was a signal of God’s anger 
at the plot against his life; but Saul was not agitated in con. 
sequence of that prayer, nor was he aware of it, or of God’s 
anger. The earth and mountains then, and their quaking and 
trembling are not used as representatives of a different class 
of objects and events. But there is no other figure that can 
be supposed to exist in the passage. There is no comparison, 
metonymy, synecdoche, or personification in it. All the 
objects mentioned in it are exhibited according to their real 
and ordinary nature. It must be taken, therefore, as abso- 
lutely literal ; and the shaking and trembling which it ascribes 
to the earth as a literal earthquake. And this makes it cer- 
tain that the theophany which is next described, was a real 
and visible interposition, and of the nature which the Psalmist 
represents. 

15. Metonymy of the heavens or atmosphere, for the clouds 
of the atmosphere. “ Then went up smoke in his wrath, and 
fire from his mouth devours. Coals are kindled from it. And 
he bowed the heavens and came down, and gloom was under 
his feet,” v. 8,9. He is said to have bowed the heavens or 
sky, to indicate that he caused the clouds occupying it, on 
which he was enthroned, to descend nearer to the earth. 

16, 17, 18. Metaphors in the use of rode, flew, and wings. 
“ And he rode on a cherub, and flew; he flew on the wings 
of the wind,” v.10. The throne of Jehovah was sustained 
doubtless like that on which he was seen by Ezekiel, by 
cherubim. It was borne along by the clouds that were 
beneath it, and it is to express that motion that God is said to 
have ridden. He is said also to have flown, to signify the 
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rapidity of his descent; and by an elliptical metaphor, the 
winds are exhibited as having wings on which he flew, to 
indicate again the celerity with which the cloud on which he 
rode rushed forward. These figures are in the predicates of 
the several propositions in which they occur. The move- 
ment accordingly which they are employed to express, actu- 
ally took place, and as it is of Jehovah exclusively that it is 
affirmed, it cannot represent any other act or event, nor any 
act or movement of any other being. 

19. Metaphor in denominating the clouds his tent. “He 
made darkness his covering ; his tent about him, dark waters, 
thick clouds. From the brightness before him, his clouds 
passed, hailstones, and coals of fire,” v. 11, 12. 

20. Metaphor in denominating the thunder God’s voice. 
“Then Jehovah thundered in the heaven: and the Highest 
gave his voice ; hailstones, and coals of fire,” v. 13. 

21. Metaphor in denominating the lightning arrows. 
“Then sent he his arrows and scattered them; and many 
lightnings and discomfited them,” v. 14. This indicates that 
the assassins who were watching to intercept David, were 
terrified and driven to flight by the flashes of the tempest. 

“Then were seen the channels of waters, and the founda- 
tions of the earth discovered at thy rebuke, O Jehovah, at the 
blast of the breath of thy wrath. He extends” his hand “ from 
above, he takes me, he draws me out of many waters,” v. 16. 
As God was visibly present, this act must be regarded as real, 
not representative. On the supposition that Jerusalem was 
the scene of this interposition, the channels of waters were 
the channels of the torrents that rushed down the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, or the son of Hinnom, one of which he had to 
pass in order to escape from the city. The glare of effulgence 
that flashed from the tempest, while it terrified his enemies 
and induced them to fly, lighted up the vale as he passed the 
city wall, and enabled him to see the flood he was to cross. 
By the foundations of the earth which were discovered or ren- 
dered visible, are meant doubtless the bottom of the vale 
which was at the base of the mountain on which Jerusalem 
stood, and the hills that rose at its sides. They were the feet 
of the mountains that are said to have trembled in the earth- 
quake. Some expositors regard this language as descriptive 
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of a convulsion by which a deep fissure of the earth was 
opened. But it merely declares that the channels of the waters 
which—if Jerusalem were the scene—ran on the east and 
west sides of the city, were seen, and the lowest ground or base 
of the hills uncovered by the dispersion of the darkness, pro- 
bably by lightning flashes or a flood of effulgence from the 
throne of the Almighty. This is implied in the representation 
that it was at God’s “rebuke, at the blast of the breath of his 
wrath” that it took place. That Jerusalem was the scene of 
this interposition, and David’s residence, though not certain, 
is not improbable. The description answers to the locality, 
and for some reason not explained—perhaps a prophetic know- 
ledge that that was to be the capital of his kingdom, and a 
design on that account to make it his abode while waiting for 
the throne,—he had carried there the head of Goliah. Saul’s 
residence was at Gibeah, six or seven miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and also on a high ridge, at the foot of which torrents 
must have rushed after a violent rain. 

22. Metaphor in denominating God his stay. “He delivers 
me from my strong enemies, and from my haters, because they 
are many. They surprised me in the day of my calamity, but 
Jehovah was my stay. And he brought me out into a large 
place,” v. 16-19. The description thus harmonizes in all 
respects with the supposition that the occasion of this extra- 
ordinary deliverance was that of his flight from the band of 
assassins Saul had stationed round his house. 

Those expositors who regard the passage as figurative, 
assume that this visible interposition, and the acts by which 
God distracted and confounded those who were watching for 
David, and conducted him through the torrent with which the 
rain had filled the valley he crossed on leaving the place, 
instead of being real, are mere representatives of the various 
acts of providence by which God delivered him during the 
period of Saul’s attempts against his life. That assumption 
is, however, altogether untenable. In the first place it is 
founded on the nature of the interposition, and not on the 
language in which it is described. But the nature of the act 
or event is not the criterion by which it is to be determined 
whether a passage is figurative or not. Figures are properties 
of language, not of acts or events. They are peculiarities of 
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expression, not of agencies or phenomena. Besides the 
assumption that the interposition of the Almighty narrated in 
the passage is figurative, because of the nature of the act, im- 
plies that all other visible interpositions that are recorded in the 
sacred volume are figurative also, and that the commands and 
revelations that are represented to have been communicated 
in those interpositions are likewise figurative, or merely con- 
ceptional. The covenant accordingly with Abraham, the 
communication to Moses at the burning bush, the descent of 
God on Mount Sinai, and announcement of the decalogue to 
the Israelites, the visions of Jehovah beheld by Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, John, and others, and all the revelations 
made in those visions must be set aside as figurative also, 
and nearly the whole of the prophetic Scriptures thus trans- 
formed from inspired communications into unauthoritative 
myths or fictitious representations, devised by the writers to 
illustrate some other class of acts or events. Why should this 
interposition which is expressly commemorated by the Psalm- 
ist as an actual occurrence, any more than they, be on 
account of its nature regarded as a fiction designed to exem- 
plify something else? The fact then that that assumption 
leads to such consequences, is a sufficient proof that it is not 
only altogether groundless, but a gross violation of the pas- 
sage. 

Next. Such a visible theophany and exertion of acts, is not 
adapted to represent the acts of providence by which he at 
other times preserved the Psalmist from the machinations of 
Saul. A visible theophany is not a proper representative of 
an invisible presence. Visible acts of such immeasurable 
awfulness and terror, are not appropriate representatives of 
the stated operations of the natural world, or action of second 
causes. The prevention of assassins from taking the Psalm- 
ist’s life by an earthquake and tempest of lightning and hail, 
is not a suitable emblem of a defeat of their plots by the ordi- 
nary events of providence. The one is miraculous, the other 
is not. God is the immediate and visible author of the one; 
men in the ordinary course of their agency may be the 
occasions of the other. 

Thirdly. The several separate figures that occur in the 
passage show that the whole does not, as those writers 
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imagine, constitute a single figure. There are seven meta- 
phors in v. 10-14, and God in each instance exerted the act, 
or produced the effect that is expressed by the figure. It is 
he that rode the storm cloud, flew on it, and on the wings of 
the wind, made the clouds his tent, caused the thunder which 
is called his voice, and shot the lightning shafts that are 
denominated his arrows. But it is the law of the metaphor, 
that the agent who exerts the act which is used by the figure, 
is the agent also of the act which the figure is employed to 
signify. He who is said to have shot his arrows, is the being 
who shot the lightning shafts, which by a metaphor are called 
his arrows. He who gave his voice, and hailstones and coals 
of fire, is the being who caused the thunder which is signified 
by his voice, and the hail and coals that accompanied it. 
Jehovah then, it is certain, exerted the acts that are expressed 
by those figures, and on the occasion and in the circumstances 
in which he is said to have exerted them; for his name and 
all that is descriptive of him in the nominative of the figures is 
literal; precisely as in the metaphors with which the Psalm 
commences, “My God is my rock, my shield, and the horn 
of my salvation ;” his name is used literally, and he is the sole 
subject of the affirmations. He was visibly enthroned then in 
the clouds when he exerted them, and beheld by the Psalmist; 
and therefore the interposition described in the passage was 
real, and not imaginative or conceptional. No more absolute 
demonstration than this can be furnished by language that 
such was the fact. The description is so wrought, that it is 
not in the power of human ingenuity to erase from it the 
proofs formed by these figures that the interposition it com- 
memorates was real, and the acts and appearances such as the 
language describes. 

The Psalmist now proceeds to indicate the reasons that 
God wrought for him this extraordinary deliverance. 

23. Hypocatastasis. “He rescued. me, because he de- 
lighted in me. Jehovah rewards me according to my recti- 
tude ; according to the cleanness of my hands he recompenses 
me,” v. 19,20. The cleanness of his hands is put for his 
innocence of the guilt of murder, with a reference undoubt- 
edly to Saul. Blood stains on the hands are appropriate 
symbols of the guilt of murder ; and purity of the hands from 
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those stains, of freedom from that guilt. He had been 
regarded by Saul as his enemy, and suspected of aiming at 
his life. But the suspicion was groundless and unjust, as 
David afterwards proved, by abstaining from slaying him 
when in his power, 1 Saml. xxiv. He regarded his person as 
sacred as the Lord’s anointed, and neither attempted to take 
his life, nor to excite his subjects to conspire against him, or 
to revolt from his rule. It was to this unspotted rectitude 
and fidelity to Saul, as invested by God with his kingly office, 
undoubtedly, that the Psalmist refers; not, as Hengstenberg 
and others suppose, to his righteousness or piety generally. 
Had he conspired against Saul’s life, or endeavored to overturn 
his government, God would not have interposed to save him 
from what would then have been the just punishment of a 
great crime. The Psalmist is to be regarded accordingly as 
mentioning this ground of his intervention, not in commen- 
dation of himself, but for the purpose of vindicating God. 
The import of his language is, that God rescued him because 
he approved of his conduct in respect to Saul. He treated 
him as guiltless of the malicious wishes and designs of which 
the king had suspected and accused him. He indicates in 
the protestation that follows, that had he taken or sought 
Saul’s life, it would have been an act of open revolt from 
God. 

24, 25. Hypocatastases. “For I have kept the ways of 
Jehovah, and have not apostatized from my God: For all his 
judgments are before me, and his commandments I have not 
put away from me,” v. 21, 22. There is an analogy between 
a pathway, and a law which prescribes a course of conduct ; 
and between walking in a path, and observing the injunction 
of alaw. Ways of Jehovah are here put for his laws, and 
keeping his ways, for obeying his laws. In like manner there 
is an analogy between putting commandments out of one’s 
presence, and disregarding their injunctions; and the one is 
here put as a representative of the other. 

26. Hypocatastasis. “And I was blameless towards him, 
and withheld myself from mine iniquity; and Jehovah re- 
quited me according to my rectitude, according to the clean- 
ness of my hands before his eyes,” v. 23,24. The purity of 
his hands from blood with which they would have been stained 
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had he killed Saul, is here again put for his innocence of that 
crime. 

27. Hypocatastasis. “With the kind thou wilt show thy- 
self kind ; with the upright, thou wilt show thyself upright; 
with the pure thou wilt show thyself pure ; and with the per- 
verse thou wilt show thyself perverse ; For thou wilt save the 
afflicted people, and the lofty eyes thou wilt bring down,” vy. 
25, 26, 27. To bring down the lofty eyes, is used to denote 
the humiliation of the mind. 

The Psalmist now proceeds to commemorate the other 
deliverances God had wrought for him. 

28, 29. Hypocatastases. “For thou lightest my lamp; 
Jehovah, my God, enlightens my darkness,” v. 28. Lighting 
his lamp and enlightening his darkness are put for analogous 
aids by which he was enabled to discern what his condition 
was, and see how to evade the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded. As with a lightin a dark night, by the helps which 
God gave him, he had pursued a path that insured his safety. 
He adds, as exemplifications, his running through troops and 
leaping walls. 

30. Hypocatastasis. “For by thee I have run through 
troops; and by my God I have sprung over walls ;—God 
whose way is perfect,” v. 29, 30. God’s way is again put for 
his dealings, or dispensations. His providence towards the 
Psalmist was marked by perfect righteousness and faithful- 
ness. It fulfilled his promises and displayed his perfections. 

31, 32. Metaphors. “The word of Jehovah is tried. He 
is a shield to all who trust in him,” v. 30. There is an 
analogy between the trial of metals by fire, and a demonstra- 
tion by experience of the truth of God’s promises, and his 
word is said to be tried, to indicate that proof by experiment 
of its verity. The office of a shield is to intercept the 
weapons aimed at the person who holds it, and cause them to 
glance aside or rebound. God is called the shield of those 
who trust him, to signify that he protects them in a resem- 
bling manner from the dangers that threaten them. 

The Psalmist now ascribes to God the endowments and 
training by which he was fitted to be a successful warrior. 

33. Metaphor. “For who is God save Jehovah ; and who is 
a rock besides our God?” v. 31. God is here again exhibited 
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as a rock and the only rock, to signify his unchangeableness 
as the support of his people. 

34. Metaphor. “The Almighty girding me with strength, 
and who has made my way perfect,” v. 32. To gird, was to 
bind the dress so as to render it compatible with freedom and 
energy of action. To gird the Psalmist with strength, was 
to place him in a condition that, like a direct gift of power, 
made it practicable to him to act with extraordinary ease and 
effect in contending with his foes. 

35. Hypocatastasis : in the substitution of way for the con- 
ditions or circumstances in which God had placed him. The 
Almighty had made his way—the course in which he had 
been led—perfect. It was adapted to his safety and success, 
and verified God’s promises. 

36. Comparison. “ Making my feet like hinds’ ;” v. 33, in 
swiftness and agility. 

37. Hypocatastasis. “ And placing me on my heights,” v. 
33, the lofty or fortified ridges or cliffs from which he could 
watch the movements and repel the assaults of his enemies. 
His being placed on those heights, is used to represent his 
being put in positions that were favorable both to his assailing 
his foes, and defending himself from their attacks. 

38. Hypocatastasis. “ Teaching my hands to war, and my 
arms have bent a bow of brass,” v. 34. Teaching his hands, 
is put for his being placed in conditions that led him to 
acquire skill. He was trained by his circumstances, which 
were of God’s appointment, to the expert use of his arms. He 
was endowed, also, with superior strength, as was shown by 
his use of a brazen bow. He had not simply bent it once, the 
implication is, but it was the bow he was accustomed to use. 

39, 40,41. Hypocatastases. “And givest me the shield of 
thy salvation, and thy right hand holds me up, and thy con- 
descension makes me great,” v. 35. The gift of a shield is 
put for the bestowment of analogous means that secured his 
safety from the weapons of his assailants; holding him up 
with the hand, is put for resembling aids of providence by 
which God sustained him; and making him great for making 
him powerful and renowned. 

42. Hypocatastasis. “ Thou enlargest my steps under me, 
and my ancles do not fail,” v. 36. Enlarging his steps, which 
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was enlarging the places on which he set his feet, so that his 
ancles did not turn aside, as happens when the feet are set on 
an uneven or narrow surface, is put for analogous arrange- 
ments of providence by which his course was rendered easy 
and secure. 

Here is thus in v. 31-36, a beautiful enumeration of the 
natural gifts and providential appointments by which God 
had fitted him to be a successful warrior. He had endowed 
him with strength, agility, and fleetness. He had disciplined 
him to skill in the use of arms. He had placed him in con- 
ditions in which he could act with freedom and promptitude. 
He had set him on the high places from which he could 
observe the movements of his enemies and repel their attacks, 
He had been as a shield to him in times of danger; and had 
in every relation made the condition in which he had been 
placed, favorable to his security and success. All these 
peculiar advantages and favors he recognises as the gift of 
God. He next enumerates the victories God had granted 
him over his enemies. 

43. Hypocatastasis. “I pursue my enemies and overtake 
them, and turn not back until I destroy them. I shall smite 
them, and they cannot rise ; they shall fall beneath my feet. 
And thou hast girded me with strength for the battle ; thou 
bowest my adversaries under me,” v. 37-39. As he exhibits 
God as bestowing, at the time when he composed the Psalm, 
the gifts he recounted ;—so he here represents him as then 
giving the victories and still to give them, which he had 
granted in the wars that were past. Girding with strength is 
put for placing him in conditions to act with great energy 
and effect. 

44. Hypocatastasis. “ And my enemies, thou hast given to 
me their back; and my haters, I will destroy them. They 
shall call, but there is no deliverer; to Jehovah, but he hears 
them not,” v. 40,41. Giving him the:back of his enemies, 
which is the attitude of flight, is put for causing them to flee. 
Their crying to God for help indicates their hopeless defeat, 
and despair of themselves. They cried to him, not for 
victory, but only for deliverance from the instant death with 
which they were threatened. 

45, 46. Comparisons. “And I beat them small as dust 
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before the wind ; as dirt in the street I pour them out,” v. 42. 
His enemies thrown into disorder by his onset, instead of a 
compact host, were disorganized, and fled in disarray, like 
dust that is driven by the wind. 

47. Metaphor in the use of pouring his enemies, to indicate 
that he would cast them down and disregard them as he 
would pour out the worthless dirt of the street. 

After this celebration of the triumphs God had given him, he 
proceeds to commemorate the results of his victories, peace, 
superiority to other nations, and the submission to him of 
foreigners. 

48. Metaphor. “ Thou deliverest me from the strivings of 
the people, thou settest me the head of the nations ; a people 
I have not known shall serve me,” v. 43. Head is used by 
analogy for chief. By the strivings of the people, are proba- 
bly meant the civil wars that followed the death of Saul, and 
the conspiracy of Absalom. The nations of whom he became 
the head, are the nations whom he conquered, and the people 
that voluntarily sought his alliance. 

49. Metaphor in the use of fade. “At the hearing of the 
ear, they will obey me; the sons of the stranger will feign to 
me ; the sons of the stranger will fade and tremble out of their 
close places,” v. 44, 45. His renown was to be such that some 
of the neighboring nations were to obey his wishes, and make 
feigned professions of respect for him; and others, impressed 
with dread of his power, were to turn pale and tremble in their 
fastnesses. There is an analogy between the withering of a 
plant or flower, and the effects on the body of extreme alarm and 
dread ; and the verb fade is used to indicate that resemblance. 

50. Metaphor. “Jehovah lives, and blessed be my rock, 
and exalted shall be the God of my salvation,” v. 46. God is 
denominated a rock, to signify his unchangeableness, as the 
Psalmist’s support. 

51. Hypocatastasis. To be exalted, is to be elevated in 
space. God’s being exalted, is put for his being regarded by 
men with higher thoughts, and praised in loftier strains. 

52. Hypocatastasis. “ The mighty God who gives revenges 
to me, and has subdued nations under me; saving me from 
my enemies; from my assailants thou wilt raise me high ; 
from the man of violence thou wilt deliver me,” v. 47, 48. 
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Raising him high, is put for an analogous elevation of his 
power and fame. 

“ Therefore I will thank thee among the nations, O Je- 
hovah, and to thy name will sing; who gives great salvation 
to his king, and does good to his anointed, to David and his 
seed for evermore,” v. 49, 50. 

It is thus clear from the language that the theophany which 
the Psalmist celebrates, was a visible interposition of the Al- 
mighty in the manner he represents. The supposition that it 
is figurative is altogether groundless and inconsistent with 
the laws of philology. There not only is no figure in the pas- 
sage that gives it that character, but there is no species 
known to language that could invest it with such an illustra- 
tive or representative office; while on the other hand the 
metaphors that occur in it render it certain that that part of 
the description which is not metaphorical, is literal, and that 
the Almighty therefore was visibly present throned on a 
tempest, that lightnings flashed, and thunders resounded from 
his cloudy pavilion, coals of fire streamed from the altar 
beneath his throne, and hail from the clouds spread under 
him, and that the assassins being driven off by the terrors of 
the storm, David escaped, and passing down a declivity was 
miraculously borne through a flood that dashed down the 
valley at its feet, which he crossed on his way to Ramah. It 
can no more be supposed to be figurative, or the mere fiction 
of the Psalmist to exemplify a different agency of God towards 
him in different conditions, and at different times, than the 
visions of God enthroned above the cherubim beheld by Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and John, can be held to be the mere inventions of 
those prophets to illustrate some other acts of God on differ- 
ent occasions. 

The fact that there is no notice of this theophany in the 
history of David’s escape from Saul’s agents, who were set 
round his dwelling, 1 Samuel xix., is no proof that it did not 
take place on that occasion, any more than the fact that there 
is no reference in Kings or Chronicles to Isaiah’s vision of God, 
chap. vi., is evidence that that theophany did not occur, and 
at the period to which Isaiah refers it. It is to be presumed 
that the presence and glory of Jehovah in his interposition to 
deliver the Psalmist were beheld only by him. Saul’s assas- 
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sins probably merely saw and felt the earthquake and the 
tempest, and they may have been felt also and witnessed by 
Saul, and regarded by him as a sufficient reason for the retreat 
of his agents without accomplishing their errand. But if the 
Almighty were beheld by Saul’s men as well as by David, the 
scribe who wrote the narrative 1 Sam. xix., which was open 
perhaps to Saul’s inspection, may have been required to ex- 
clude it from the record. 

It will perhaps be thought to be extremely singular that 
God should have interposed in so majestic and wonderful a 
manner for the deliverance of David, when he might with 
infinite ease have preserved him from his enemies by the ordi- 
nary means of his providence. 

It was certainly an extraordinary deviation from the course 
he usually pursues with his children. But the relations sus- 
tained to him by David, and the ends that were to be 
answered by it, were as extraordinary as was the measure 
itself. David had already been anointed as Saul’s suc- 
cessor to the throne of Israel, and was to be the first of the 
line of kings that were thereafter to reign over Judah, and 
from whom the Messiah was at length to spring. He was to 
act a most important part in establishing the Israelitish king- 
dom, subduing its foes, removing the ark to Jerusalem, and 
re-establishing the tabernacle service, inditing songs for the 
Levitical worship, and preparing for the erection of a temple. 
It was undoubtedly of great moment that he should be quali- 
fied for those extraordinary labors by extraordinary gifts and 
aids, and that his knowledge and faith should be raised to a 
certainty and strength proportioned to the arduousness of the 
difficulties he was to encounter, and the labor he was to per- 
form. The prophets who had preceded him, Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, and Joshua, had been prepared for the duties to which 
they were called by such theophanies, and they were employed 
also to prepare Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel for theirs; and 
it doubtless served this end with David by raising him toa 
realization of God’s being and relations to him, sense of his 
greatness, and trust in his faithfulness, which he otherwise 
would not have attained, and proved a light that flashed irra- 
diance over all his subsequent path. 

Such an emphatic exhibition of God’s graciousness towards 
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him probably served important ends also in respect to his suc- 
cessors, and the nation at large. Saul and David were the 
first of the two classes of kings, evil and good, that reigned over 
Israel ; and God’s dealings with them exemplified the course 
he was to pursue towards their successors: Saul was aban- 
doned of God because of his disobedience, and his family 
excluded from the throne, and consigned to extermination. 
David received, because of his obedience, the most majestic 
tokens of God’s approval and favor, secured the throne to his 
posterity, and obtained the promise that the Messiah should 
descend of his line, and reign for ever on his throne. It seems 
to have been essential to a theocratic administration over the 
monarchs and nation, that God should make such direct and 
visible manifestations of his approval of those who were 
obedient. He gave to Solomon, Hezekiah, and others, though 
in a different form, almost equally direct and emphatic tokens 
of his graciousness and faithfulness ; while on the other hand, 
he made to those who resembled Saul as immediate and ter- 
rible demonstrations of his anger. 

His interposition to deliver David, therefore,. instead of 
being altogether singular and anomalous, was in fact in 
accordance with the genius of the administration he exercised 
over the Israelitish monarchs and people, and was one of a 
great number of majestic manifestations of himself which he 
made to his eminent servants, the patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings. 

The events commemorated in this Psalm exemplify the 
great characteristics of the administration God now exer- 
cises ;—the subjection of his people to severe trials, and inter- 
positions to deliver them in answer to prayer. 

He could have placed David on the throne without con- 
ducting him through any of the difficulties and dangers in 
which he was involved through a long series of years. But 
instead of exalting him at once to the power, splendor, and 
luxury of an absolute monarch, he assigned him a life of 
extreme alarm, hazard, and self-denial. He was regarded 
with the utmost jealousy and hatred by Saul, accused of con- 
spiring against him, threatened with death, forced to flee 
from the court, wander an outlaw in the wildernesses of 
Palestine, and maintain a ceaseless struggle for years to elude 
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his vindictive pursuers; and in these circumstances, he was 
disciplined to a sense of his dependence, faith in God, 
submission, prayer, and hope, and thus qualified for the 
peculiar duties and blessings of his subsequent life; and 
received tokens of God’s presence and favor that raised him 
to a feeling of his relations to him, a largeness of knowledge, 
and an energy of trust and love, that were proportional in a 
measure to the greatness of his trials. 

Inquietudes, misfortunes, and sorrows are in like manner 
assigned to all God’s people, that impress them with an 
intimate sense of his dominion over them, teach them submis- 
sion, and inspire them with faith and love, and thereby fit 
them for his service and kingdom. To look for prosperity 
without interruption and happiness without alloy, is as un- 
reasonable in them now, as it would have been in the Psalmist 
to have expected an elevation to the throne without a conflict 
with his rivals, or a conquest of the hostile nations around 
him, without the toils and perils of war. 

There is no other method, perhaps, in which God could 
teach us in so impressive a manner the acceptableness to him 
of prayer for deliverance from troubles and sorrows, and his 
readiness to interpose and bestow the blessings that are 
needed by his people ; as by leading his servants who enjoyed 
the special guidance of his Spirit, to apply to him for protec- 
tion from the dangers to which they were exposed, and relief 
from the calamities with which they were overwhelmed, and 
granting them deliverances in answer to their prayers. It 
was not simply the natural impulse of Abraham, of Jacob, of 
Moses, of David, and of others to look to him for guidance, 
support, and deliverance in their trials; but they were 
prompted to it by the Holy Spirit. The prayers of Moses 
and David are to be regarded as inspired, and are recorded as 
exemplifications at once of the disposition which the Spirit 
excites in the sanctified, and of the acceptableness to God of 
faith in such circumstances, in his power and graciousness, 
and of supplication for his aid. 

What a beautiful method of sanctioning and encouraging 
trust and prayer in the most perilous conditions! What an 
effective means of showing that his infinite graciousness 
inclines him to desire and hear their cries for salvation as 
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truly and naturally as their sufferings and fears prompt them 
to apply to him for relief! 





Art. V.—Tue Para Power mwentTiFrieD WITH THE LITTLE 
Horn or tue Fourtu Beast. Danret VII. 


By tue Rev. Epwarp Winturop, M.A. 


TueEreE is a disposition with many to undervalue the study 
of the prophetic word, but we should never forget that “ au. 
ScripTure is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. iii. 16,17. And again 
“we have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place ;” and yet again, “the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. i. 19, 21. 

Whatever, therefore, helps us to understand the Scriptures 
is in the highest degree useful; and hence the importance of 
frequent and diligent meditation on every part of the sacred 
volume. When we interpret correctly the predictions of the 
Lord, whether given through the medium of language or of 
symbols, and observe a perfect agreement between prophecy 
and history, we have an impregnable defence against the onset 
of scepticism. If we cannot convince, we may at least silence 
the gainsayer. A book which, some thousands of years ago, 
foretold actual events undiscoverable by human sagacity, 
must be divine in its origin. What is thus verified in the 
experience of the past becomes the pledge and earnest of the 
future; and thus while fulfilled prophecy strengthens the 
believer’s faith, that which is unfulfilled reveals the coming 
glory and supports him under present trials. In short the 
prophetic word shows us a Deity ever present; it illustrates 
his providence as intimately concerned in all the changes of 
human affairs—the deep-laid plans of statesmen, the rise and 
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fall of empires, the shock of armies, and the revolutions of 
kingdoms ; and thus enables us to see him in the march of his 
purposes, scanning, directing, controlling, governing all 
things. 

Surely, then, the study of the prophetic word, if pursued in 
the fear of the Lord, with caution, humility, and prayer—a 
study which shows us that nothing takes God by surprise, that 
nothing baffles or perplexes his counsels, that everything, even 
the wickedness of his creatures, is made subservient to his 
gracious designs ; which leads us to acknowledge his hand in 
every event; which teaches us that he will certainly reward 
the obedient and punish the transgressors ; and which thus 
brings us into intimate communion with his character, and 
doings, and purposes—must be highly conducive to our spiri- 
tual welfare. While, however, we thankfully sit at the feet 
of Jesus and learn of him, and endeavor by his grace to derive 
the full benefit of his instruction, and be wise up to what is 
written, we would not attempt to go a step beyond it. It is 
not the traditions of men, but the revelation of God, that will 
save us from being swept away by the torrent of delusion. 
It is not the glimmering taper of the schools, but the “ burn- 
ing and shining light” of the sacred word which must guide 
our feet in the way of truth. The enemy is coming in like a 
flood, and we must take to ourselves “the whole armor of 
God,” that we “ may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand,” Eph. vi. 13. 

At a time when the papacy is so arrogant in its pretensions 
and so confident of ultimate success, it may be well to look 
into the inspired volume, and see if there are any predictions 
of its rise and progress, its temporary triumph and final over- 
throw. The predictions are clear and explicit, especially 
those in the seventh chapter of Daniel, in which the papal 
power is represented by the symbol of a little horn. To 
exhibit this identity, by a fair interpretation of the prophecy, 
and a comparison of it with historical events, will be our 
object in the present essay. 

Four ruLING pyNnasties, to which was successively given 
the empire of the world, were exhibited to Nebuchadnezzar , 
the king, and to Daniel the prophet—to the former by a mag- 
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nificent image composed of diverse materials, and to the latter 
by four ravenous wild beasts. Dan. ii. and vii. 

Tue rimst of these, represented by the first beast which 
symbolized to Daniel the same thing which the golden head 
of the image did to Nebuchadnezzar, was rue Basy.onian. 
“Thou, O king,” says the prophet to Nebuchadnezzar, “art a 
king of kings ..... thou art this head of gold.” Dan. ii. 
37, 38. Compare Dan. vii. 4. 

Tue seconp, which was to subvert the Babylonian, and in 
its turn to rule over the earth, was rue Mepo-Persian under 
Darius the Mede (the Cyaxares of profane history), and Cyrus 
the Persian, and their successors. 

Tue Turd, which was to subvert the Medo-Persian, was 
THE Grecian, commencing with Alexander of Macedon, who 
was appointed commander in chief of the Grecian forces 
against the Persians, and who, after many rapid and wonder- 
ful achievements, is said to have wept because he had no more 
worlds to conquer. 

Tue Frourts, which was to subvert the Grecian, was THE 
Roman. 

This fierce and all-conquering power, proverbial in history 
for its stern endurance and irresistible prowess, is thus sym- 
bolized in the sure word of prophecy. “After this, I saw in 
the night visions, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and 
terrible, and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth: 
it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with 
the feet of it: and it was diverse from all the beasts that were 
before it; and it had ten horns.” Dan. vii. 7. 

These “ten horns” are explained to the prophet to mean 
“ten kings,” Dan. vii. 24, or kingdoms, that is ten ruling 
dynasties, the terms kings and kingdoms being used inter- 
changeably. Compare Dan. vii. 17 and 23. Corresponding 
with this prediction, if we examine the history of the middle 
ages, we shall find that the Roman Empire, after existing for 
centuries in an undivided state, was at length, by the irrup- 
tions of the Goths and other barbarians from the north, dis- 
tributed into ten kingdoms. In looking for these we must 
confine ourselves to the territory proper appertaining to the 
power symbolized by the fourth beast, in distinction from those 
territories which had appertained to the powers symbolized 
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by the other three: that is, we must direct our attention to 
the Roman Empire in the west, and not to its conquests in 
the east, the theatre of the Grecian power symbolized by the 
third beast, which the fourth brdke in pieces and stamped 
under foot. Otherwise we shall confound the one with the 
other. The ten kingdoms, into which the western empire 
was broken up, were those of (1) the Vandals, (2) the Suevi, 
(3) the Visigoths, (4) the Alans, (5) the Burgundians, (6) the 
Franks, (7) the Saxons, (8) the Ostrogoths, (9) the Lombards, 
(10) the Heruli.* It has been shown that the ten just enume- 
rated were contemporaneous, which obviates an objection 
that might otherwise be made to this list.t (The Lombards, 
who were a branch of the Gepide, had settled in Pannonia, 
A.D. 455, and the Heruli maintained their empire in Italy till 
conquered by the Ostrogoths, A.D. 493. 

The prophet, after mentioning the ten horns, which symbol- 
ized the supreme civil rulers of the ten kingdoms, and their 
successors, proceeds to notice the rise among them of a little 
horn symbolizing another power. “I considered the horns, 
and behold, there came up among them another little horn, 
before whom there were three of the first horns plucked up by 
the roots, and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of 
man, and a mouth speaking great things,” Dan. vii. 8. The 
following is the inspired explanation: “The fourth beast shall 
be the fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall be diverse from 
all kingdoms, and shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread 
it down, and break it in pieces. And the ten horns out of 
this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise: and another shall 
rise after them; and he shall be diverse from the first, and he 
shall subdue three kings. And he shall speak great words 
against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
Most High, and think to change times and laws,” Dan. vii. 
23, 24, 25. 

The only universal monarchy succeeding the Babylonian, 
the Medo-Persian, and the Grecian, and answering to the 





* For more extended remarks on the ten kingdoms, see Lord on the Apoca- 
lypse, pp. 368-370, and Cunninghame on the Apocalypse, 3d edition, pp. 
201, 202. 

+ See the authorities cited in Lord’s Exposition of the Apocalypse, pp. 368-370. 
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description here given, was THE Roman; and, therefore, the 
supreme and subordinate rulers of that empire must be those 
which are symbolized by the fourth beast. This is now gene- 
rally considered as an axiom among the students of prophecy ; 
and, therefore, without dwelling longer on a point so evident, 
we shall proceed to show that all the distinctive marks, by 
which the Holy Ghost, in this chapter, describes the power 
symbolized by the little horn, are to be found in the papacy ; 
and, as they all exist in no other, that must be the one 
referred to. 

1. The prophet says :—“I considered the horns, and behold, 
there came up among them another little horn,” v. 8. ‘While 
attentively observing he perceived it rising to take its place 
among the rest. This indicates the gradual rise of the power 
symbolized, and corresponds exactly with the rise of the 
papacy which gradually pursued its way, making one en- 
croachment after another, till at length it was clearly visible 
as a horn or kingly power. 

2. This horn is described as “a little horn :’’ in other words 
it was small compared to the others. 

In like manner, the population and political power of the 
papacy was but small in comparison with that of the other 
kingdoms of Europe. 

3. The little horn grew up among the ten horns which 
symbolized the supreme civil rulers of the ten Roman Gothic 
kingdoms: in other words the geographical position of the 
power denoted by the little horn was in the territories of the 
western empire. 

But that was the precise position of the Papal power which 
grew up in Rome, the very metropolis of that empire. 

4. It is said in verse twenty-fourth, that the power denoted 
by this horn was to be diverse from those which are repre- 
sented by the ten horns which had preceded it. 

The others were simply political powers, but the Papal was 
neither simply political nor simply ecclesiastical, but a com- 
bination of the two. It was both ecclesiastical and political ; 
for the Pope was both a priest and a king. 

5. The little horn came up after the other ten. 

In like manner the Pope obtained his dominion and kingly 
rule after the appearance of the dynasties or successions of 
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civil rulers symbolized by the ten horns. The warlike inun- 
dation from the north overflowed the western empire ; and 
from that Gothic flood emerged the ten kingdoms ; and shortly 
after this we find the Pope rising to temporal power, till at 
length the ten kings nationalized the Roman Catholic religion 
in their respective dominions, and the saints of the Most High 
were given into his hand for the time appointed. Compare 
v. 8, 25. 

6. Before this little horn there were “ three of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots.” 

Corresponding precisely with this, the three powers, which 
one after another planted themselves in Italy, and were most 
in the way of the bishop of Rome in his aspirations after 
worldly greatness, were successively rooted up. These were 
the Heruli, the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. 

The up-rooting of the Heruli, and their leader Odoacer, 
was effected by Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths,* and that 
of the Ostrogoths was commenced by Belisarius,t the general 
of Justinian, and completed by Narses, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs of Ravenna.{ Thus, two of the horns 
were removed in order to make room for the growth and 
development of the little horn. 

But a new obstacle appeared. The Lombards who had 
already established themselves within the empire, now came 
down upon Italy, took possession of its fertile fields, and 
brought the Papal power to the very verge of extinction, 
when its deliverance was accomplished, the Lombards over- 
thrown, and the ecclesiastical state, with the bishop of Rome 
at its head, enriched with what was called the patrimony of 
St. Peter, by Pepin and Charlemagne.$ 

“From the time of the last emperor of the west, Augustu- 
lus, three dynasties in succession appeared, and wielded the 
sceptre of nearly the whole of Italy, the Heruli under Odoacer— 
Theodoric and the Gothic kings—Alboin, and his Lombard 
successors. Each of these in succession was overthrown and 
destroyed. The overthrow in each case was effected by the 





* Gibbon’s Rome, chap. xxxix., vol. IV., pp. 9-11. Elliot’s Hore Apocalyptice, 
vol. I., pp. 354, 355. London, 1846. 
t Gibbon, chap. xli. t Gibbon, chap. xliii. § Gibbon, chap. xlix. 
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direct aid and strenuous efforts of the bishop of Rome, and 
ended in securing his dominion. It was the bishop of Rome 
who shut the gates of the imperial city against the defeated 
Odoacer, rejoiced in his fall, and welcomed the Goths as 
deliverers. It was the same bishop who invited and encou- 
raged Belisarius to subvert the Gothic kingdom. And finally, 
it was the bishop of Rome who used all the arts of subtle 
policy, and brought forth all the devices of profane invention 
to eflect the downfall of the Lombards, the last impediment 
here announced in the way of his own progress to ambitious 
greatness.’’* 

These obstacles being removed, the bishop of Rome made 
rapid strides in his march to universal dominion. 

Thus, the predictions of the Holy Ghost were most exactly 
fulfilled in the history of the Papal power. Its rise was at 
first gradual ; its territory was small; it grew up in the west- 
ern empire; it was developed as an ecclesiastico-political 
power after the rise of the other ten; it was diverse from the 
rest; and in order to make way for its domination, three of 
the ten ruling dynasties were rooted up from before it. 

Who could have foreseen all these minute particulars save 
the Omnipotent Mind ?—that great and glorious Being who 
holds in his hand the destinies of all men, and to whom are 
known all his works from the beginning of the world. Acts 
xv. 18. 

But the Holy Ghost hath given us yet other marks by 
which to establish the identity of the Papacy with the power 
symbolized by the little horn. 

7. “In this horn were eyes like the eyes of man:” in other 
words the power symbolized was to be a kind of overseer, a 
sagacious and vigilant superintendent; and this corresponds 
with the relation which the Pope sustains as overseer or 
bishop of Rome, and with that more extended relation to 
which he lays claim as bishop or overseer of the whole world. 
By means of auricular confession, personal observation, spies, 
and other agencies, the Pope and his emissaries have their 
eyes in all parts of the earth. Thus it is emphatically true 
that the Papal power has eyes like the eyes of man, and there- 





# Birks on the Four Prophetic Empires, pp. 192, 193, 
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fore in this respect also is identified with the power symbol- 
ized by the little horn. 


8. The little horn had “a mouth speaking great things,” v. 


8. 

Who does not know how perfectly this agrees with the 
bulls, decretals, and edicts of the Pope, in which he boasts 
that he is the vicar of Christ, and has the kingdoms of the 
whole world at his disposal ? 

In verse twenty-fifth it is added more particularly—* he 
shall speak great words against the Most High.” 

In illustration of this, Mr. Birks, in his valuable work on the 
four prophetic empires, has given evidence at great length 
from the decretals and other authorized Romish writings. 
Take the following as a specimen. 


“ Nicolas the Pope, to Michael the emperor. 

“ An inferior see cannot absolve a superior, whence the prophet says: 
‘Shall the axe glory against him that heweth therewith ? or the saw lift 
up itself against him that useth it? In commenting upon this, Mr. 

Birks justly remarks: ‘Here the language which the Lord God uses 
concerning His own divine sovereignty, is boldly taken by the Pope and 
applied to himself as the measure of his own claims,’ p. 209. Compare 
Isaiah x. 15. 

Again :—“ Nicolas the Pope, to the emperor. 

“Tt is evidently shown that the pontiff can neither be bound 
nor loosed by the secular power, of whom it is certain, as 
we said long before, that by the pious prince Constantine 
HE WAS STYLED GoD; AND IT IS MANIFEST THAT GoD 
CANNOT BE JUDGED By MAN. Cited by Birks, ib. p. 212. 

Again :—“ Nicolas the Pope, to the bishops of Gaul. 

“For if raz Orv anp New TrEsTAMENTS ARE TO BE RE- 
CEIVED, though they are not annexed in full to the code 
of canons, BECAUSE A JUDGMENT OF THE HOLY PoPE 
INNOCENT SEEMS TO BE PUBLISHED FOR RECEIVING THEM, 
it remains that the decretal epistles of the Roman pon- 
tiffs are to be received, even though they are not em- 
bodied in the code of the canons.” Cited, ib. p. 207. 


In a word, “the Pope impiously assumes the divine attri- 
butes, exalts his own decrees above kings, emperors, and even 
the inspired Scriptures, and assumes the very name 
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of God, and on the strength of that title claims to be superior 
to all human judgment.” Ib. p. 212. 

On a medal struck in the time of Luther, in honor of Leo 
the Tenth, that Pope is represented under the figure of a lion 
with his paw upon the globe, an angel placing a crown upon 
his head, and the motto, “the lion af the tribe of Judah hath 
conquered.”’* 

Thus did the pope arrogate to himself one of the peculiar 
titles of the Almighty Saviour, and this is but another ex- 
emplification of the prophecy that the little horn had “a 
mouth speaking great things.” But we cannot dwell upon 
these blasphemies. In our own times a medal has been sold 
at Rome, representing “the Pope” as “ being crowned by two 
cardinals, with people kneeling before him, and worshipping 
around, with the motto, @UEM CREANT ADORANT. Roma. 
(Whom they create, they adore. At Rome.) On the reverse 
of this medal is Aprianus VI. Pont. Maxim.”t+ (Adrian VI. 
Chief Pontiff.) 


How strikingly does this fulfil what is here said in Daniel 


of the power symbolized by the little horn, and also what Paul, : 


in his second letter to the Thessalonians, says of rue Man 
or Sin, “ Who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” 2 Thess. 
ll. 4. 

This is “THe mysTERY or rnrquiTy,”{ that while professing 
to honor God in word, it really denies him in fact. This is 
done not only in the manner already described, but also by 
worshipping the Virgin Mary and other saints, instead of 
worshipping God only ; for it is written, “thou shalt worship 


the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” Matt. iv. 
10. 


Not only is the Father thus virtually denied; but also the 


Son by putting the mediation of the Virgin in place of the 
mediation of Christ ; and “he is THe AnTicurist—i dvrixgitrog 
—that denieth the Father and the Son.” 1 John ii. 22. 





* Elliot’s Hore Apocalyptice, vol. II., note p. 56. London, 1846. 
¢ See Bickersteth on the Promised Glory. Appendix, p. 385. 
t 2 Thess. ii. 7. 
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It is in vain to say that the charge is not made out, be- 
cause the pope professes to be governed by a zeal for the 
cause of God. The Pharisees were full of zeal when they 
crucified the Lord of glory. The children of Israel pro- 
claimed a festival to Jehovah when they set up the worship of 
the golden calf, and if we are to be deluded by the false glare 
of empty professions, there is an end at once to the successful 
search after truth. 

“Tt is, perhaps, impossible in the very nature of things,” 
says Mr. Cecil, “that such another scheme as popery could 
be invented. It is, in truth, the Mystery of Iniquity, that it 
should be able to work itself into the simple, grand, sublime, 
holy institution of Christianity; and so to interweave its 
abomination with the truth, as to occupy the strongest pas- 
sions of the soul, and to control the strongest understandings. 
....» Popery,” he continues, “was THE MASTERPIECE OF 
Satan. I believe him utterly incapable of such another con- 
trivance. It was a systematic and infallible plan, for forming 
manacles and mufflers for the human mind. It was a well- 
laid design to rerider Christianity contemptible, by the abuse 
of its principles and its institutions.”* 

An eminent living writer thus sums up the evidence in 
support of the charge of speaking great words against the 
Most High :—* The Pope of Rome claims inspiration, supreme 
authority over kings and emperors, and even Divine honors. 
His words are to be received as the words of God. The title 
of God, he declares, is piously given to him, and he is above 
all human judgment, and EXALTED ABovE ALL. No laws or 
canons may bind him, because he is superior to them all. 
The Scriptures themselves derive their authority from his 
sanction. Implicit obedience to his will is the only way of 
salvation. These are indeed great words against the Most 
High, claims of higher and more revolting blasphemy than, 
perhaps, had ever before been witnessed in this fallen world ; 
and aggravated by perseverance in the sin through a long 
succession of ages, and in spite of the most solemn denuncia- 
tions of the word of God.” t 

It might here be instructive to notice the similarity between 





* Cecil’s Works, Vol. 3, pp. 322, 323. t Birks, p. 219. 
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modern Romanism and ancient Paganism, but we can only 
remind our readers of two or three points of resemblance as a 
sample of the rest. The ancient Romans had a noble temple 
called the Pantueon, which they dedicated to Jurrrer anp 
ALL THE Gops. This same temple has been dedicated by the 
modern Romans to the BLEssep VIRGIN AND ALL THE SAINTS, 
and men assemble at different altars, and offer up their 
idolatrous adorations to this or that saint according as their 
inclinations lead them. 

The ancients styled a female named Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, and worshipped her as such. Thus Virgil, in speak- 
ing of her under the appellation of the Berecyntian mother, a 
title given to her from Berecyntus, a mountain of Phrygia 
Major, where her sacred rites were particularly celebrated, 
says :— 


“ Laeta dedm partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes ceelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.” 
f@neidos Lib. vi. 786, 787. 


And again :— 


“Tpsa dedm fertur genetrix, Berecyntia, magnum 
Vocibus his affata lovem: Da, nate, petenti, 
Quod tua cara parens domito te poscit Olympo.” 
Mneidos Lib. ix. 82-84. 


In like manner, the moderns style the Virgin Mary the 
mother of God, and even pay far more adoration to her than 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. In fact the “da, nate, petenti, gc.” 
of Virgil, in which words he represents Cybele as addressing 
her son Jupiter—* Grant, O son, to me seeking, what thy dear 
parent craves of thee,”—furnishes a striking parallel to the 
intercession which the modern Romans represent the blessed 
Virgin as using with her Divine Son. ‘Andinstead of the Fauns, 
the Nymphs, the Naiads, and other tutelar divinities which re- 
ceived the homage of the ancients, the moderns worship a mul- 
titude of dead men and women whom they have placed in the 
calendar of the saints. But while we detest this idola- 
trous system, and regard it with unmingled abhorrence as 
ruinous to the soul, we have no ill will towards the individuals 
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who are misled by the delusion. On the contrary, we would 
gladly see them escape from the snare of the fowler into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

We proceed to notice another characteristic of the power 
symbolized by the little horn. 

9. It is said in verse twentieth, that his “look was more 
stout than his fellows.” 

In illustration of the haughty domination of the papal 
power over the other potentates of Christendom, take as one 
example out of many that might be given, Pope Gregory the 
Seventh’s treatment of the Emperor of Germany, Henry the 
Fourth. The facts are thus related by the historian. 

The pope released all Christians from their oath of allegiance 
to that monarch, and strictly forbade persons from serving or 
attending him as king. Henry was at first indignant, but 
becoming alarmed at the defection of his subjects, “ he crossed 
the Alps with the avowed determination of submitting, and 
seeking absolution from the pope. Gregory was at Canossa, a 
fortress near Reggio, belonging to his faithful adherent, the 
Countess Matilda (A. D. 1077). It was a winter of unusual 
severity. The emperor was admitted without his guards, 
into an outer court of the castle, and three successive days 
remained from morning till evening in a woollen shirt, and 
with naked feet, while Gregory . . . . refused to admit him to 
his presence.” 

“At length, after continuing for three days in the cold 
month of January, barefoot and fasting, the humbled emperor 
was admitted into the palace and allowed the. . . . honor of 
kissing the pope’s toe! The haughty pontiff condescended to 
grant him absolution, but only on condition of appearing on 
a certain day to learn the pope’s decision, whether or no he 
should be restored to his kingdom, until which time the pope 
forbade him to wear the ornaments or to exercise the func- 
tions of royalty. Intoxicated with his triumph, Gregory now 
regarded himself as lord and master of all the crowned heads 
of Christendom, and boasted in his letters that it was his duty 
‘TO PULL DOWN THE PRIDE OF KINGS.’ ” 

We stop not to relate how upon Henry’s subsequent dis- 
obedience, a second sentence of excommunication was 
thundered forth against him, and how at laf during another 
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pontificate, after various changes of fortune, he finally lost his 
crown, which was given with the sanction of the pope to 
Henry’s unnatural and perfidious son. History is replete 
with similar facts; but this will serve as a specimen of the 
rest. 








crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes. 


Surely without the least exaggeration we may say of the 
pope in his palmy days of unbounded authority, that “ his look 
was more stout than his fellows.” 

10. It is said of the power symbolized by the little horn, 
that he should make war with the saints and wear them out, 
v. 21, 25. 

Who has not heard of the wars which were waged by the 
pope for the extirpation of what he called heresy ? Who does 
not know that millions were thus slaughtered by antichrist? 
By long continued persecution the saints of the Most High 
were indeed oppressed and worn out. Some fell by the edge 
of the sword, some languished in the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion, some perished on the rack, and some were burnt at the 
stake. Faithful in the cause of their divine Master, they bore 
witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, and their reward shall 
be at the resurrection of the just. 

11. The power symbolized by the little horn was to think 
to change times, v. 25. 

This was verified by the pope when he applied to himself 
the predictions of millennial glory—predictions appertaining 
not to his times of unrighteous domination, but to the times of 
the rightful sway of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus the orator 
of the pope, in his Lateran council, declares, that in the sub- 
mission of all nations to Leo, the prophecy was fulfilled. 
« All kings shall fall down and worship him ; all nations shall 
serve and obey him.”* 

The prediction was also verified when the pope, by his cru- 
sading wars against “heretics,” undertook to root out the 
tares and separate them from the wheat, a separation which 





® See Birks, p. 258 Od Elliott, vol. 3, p. 147, and vol. 2., pp 70, 79. 
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Christ expressly declares is reserved for the time of the judg- 
ment; and thus too he thought to change times.* 

12. The power symbolized was to think also to change laws. 

In like manner, the pope thinks to change laws by pretend- 
ing that his own decretals are of the same authority with the 
word of God, nay, that they are even of more ; declaring that 
the Holy Scriptures derive their authority from his judgment 
in their favor, and thus substituting the commandments of 
men for those of the Most High. 

St. Paul, under divine inspiration, hath given the command 
—“Stand fast. .... in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and be not entangled again with a yoke of 
bondage,” Gal. v. 1. But the decretals annul this command, 
and enjoin that if the pope shall impose “a yoke scarce tole- 
rable,” we are to receive it “with pious devotion.” 

The marriage relation was instituted by God himself in 
Paradise ; it was confirmed by our Lord Jesus Christ, saying, 
“What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder,” Matt. xix. 6, Mark x.9; and it is declared by the 
great apostle of the Gentiles to be “honorable in all,” Heb. 
xiii. 4: but the pope, on the other hand, thinks to change laws 
by ordaining that all marriages contracted by priests and 
deacons be dissolved, and the parties be brought to penance. 

God forbids the worship of images: the pope on the other 
hand enjoins it. 

Christ hath ordained the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
consisting of the elements of bread and wine: a part of this 
sacrament, to wit, “the fruit of the vine,” the pope withholds 
from the laity. 

The Holy Ghost again, by the mouth of St. Paul, says— 
“Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of angels,” Col. ii. 18; the pope, on 
the other hand, approves and sanctions the invocation of 
saints and angels. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ commands us to “search the Scrip- 
tures,” John v. 39, but the pope forbids it. How emphatic- 
ally true is it of the Bishop of Rome that he thinks to change 
laws. 





i 
* See Elliott, vol. 4. Appendix, p. 403. 
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13. It was predicted respecting the power symbolized by 
the little horn, that the dominion should be taken away from 
him, but that, nevertheless, he should prevail against the 
people of God until the Ancient of days came, and judgment 
was given to the saints of the Most High, and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom, v. 26, 21, 22. 

In like manner, when Rome was sacked by the French, and 
the Roman Republic proclaimed in 1798; and then again, 
when the pope was dethroned by Napoleon, and more recently 
when the pope fled in ignominious disguise, and took refuge in 
a neighboring state, the dominion was taken away :* but, 





* In illustration of the taking away of the dominion from the pope, we append 
the following extracts from Rotteck’s History of the World :— 

“ Acts of violence were committed on the part of the French, first in Italy, 
where a numerous army stayed, even after the conclusion of peace. They fell 
upon the pope, whose defenceless situation invited to aggression. General 
Duphot attached to the embassy of Joseph Bonaparte, at Rome, lost his life in a 
popular tumult caused by the cries of ‘ Vive la Republique, long live the republic 
(Dec. 28th, 1797). The ambassador took his departure immediately, and General 
Berthier, who had succeeded Bonaparte in the command of the Italian army, 
entered Rome (Feb. 10th, 1798), where, five days after, the revolution was con- 
summated. 

“ The papal government was abolished, and the ‘ Roman Republic’ proclaimed. 
At the head of the government were placed five consuls, assisted by a senate and 
a tribunate. But the heavy contributions imposed upon the people by the French 
army, and the shameless pillage of treasures of art, diminished the joy of the libe- 
rated. The pope, although he had signed his abdication in relation to his tempo- 
ral power, was nevertheless conveyed to France as a prisoner, and treated with 
indignity. This aged man (he was eighty-two) bore his sufferings with fortitude, 
and died a prisoner in Valence (Aug. 29, 1799).”—Rotteck’s Hist. of the World, 
vol. 4, pp. 113, 114. Philadelphia edition. 1842, 

Again, the historian writes with respect to a period a few years later : 

* Napoleon, emperor of the French, pleased with resemblance to Charles M., 
became king of the Lombards. The state-consulta of the Italian republic resolved 
to adopt a monarchic constitution, and chose the powerful master of France king 
of Italy. On the 26th May, 1805, Napoleon placed the iron crown of the Lom- 
bards upon his head, in Milan, and appointed Eugene Beauharnais, his step-son, 
whom he had shortly before made a French prince,.viceroy.”—Ib. p. 157. 

Again: 

“ In the course of the Austrian war he [Napoleon] had annihilated, in the most 
violent manner, the temporal empire of the pope. The French troops under 
Miollis occupied Rome (Feb. 2d, 1808), and conducted there in the most improper 
and arbitrary manner. Soon after the imperial decree appeared (April 2d), that 
Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Camerino, were incorporated with the kingdom 
of Italy, ‘ because the interest of the great empire required an immediate con- 
nexion between Naples and Upper Italy, and because the donation of Charles the 
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nevertheless, having been reinstated, he is still prevailing in 
some respects against the saints, and whatever temporary 
disasters may befall him, he will thus continue to prevail until 
the period here specified. Yet the sure word of prophecy 
declares that “the judgment shall sit; and they shall take 
away his dominion to consume and to destroy it unto the 
end,” v. 26. And then it is immediately added, as Professor 
Stuart renders the passage—“ And the kingdom, and domi- 
nion, and power of the kingdoms under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High , 
their kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, and all domi- 
nions shall serve and obey them,” v. 27. “The meaning of 
the whole clause,” says Mr. S., “is that the dominion and 
power of all kingdoms shall be united and concentrated in the 
new or Messianic kingdom.”* What a glorious recompense 





Great, Napoleon’s predecessor, was made only for the advantage of Christendom, 
not for that of his enemies. And, finally, four days before the battle of Aspern, 
the imperial decree was issued from Scheenbrunn (May 17th, 1809), which incor- 
porated all the rest of the state of the church with the French empire. For the 
rest, a considerable salary, and the choice of residence, as head of the church in 
Paris or in Rome, were offered the pope. But he, firm and intrepid, rejected every 
accommodation. 

“The holy father had already issued the most solemn protestations against the 
occupation of Rome and the usurpation of Ancona, declaring loudly that no war 
existed with France, and that he was the victim of mere violence. Butnow, when 
things had come to the extremity, he pronounced,the anathema against all who 
had committed this violence, then against Napoleon himself, and finally against 
all who should oppose the publication of this curse (June 10th, 11th, 12th). These 
bulls were made known by zealous friends of the pope, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautionary measures and violence employed by the French authorities to suppress 
them. The emperor cared little for the maledictions of the high priest; but he 
made him feel his vengeance. The old man was taken violently, and in the most 
barbarous manner, from his quirinal palace, conveyed through Italy, and over the 
Alps to Grenoble (July 6th, 8th). From here gens-d’armes conducted him and 
his small retinue to Valence, then by Aix to Nice and Savona (Aug. 9th), in which 
last place he spent three sad years. 

“ The dethroning of the bishop of Rome was soon followed by other acts of 
violence, for which even all the rhetorical art of the imperial counsellors of state 
hardly found any palliation.”—Ib. pp. 216, 217. 

Once more: the historian says in reference to the offspring of Napoleon’s 
marriage with an Austrian princess : 

“ Marie Louise gave birth to the desired prince, Napoleon Francis Charles 
Joseph (March 20th, 1811), who was saluted in the cradle King of Rome, with 
oriental ostentation by a slavish court.”——Ib. p. 215. 

* Stuart’s Commentary on Daniel, p. 224. 
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to the people of God after so long a period of humiliation and 
suffering! Long in respect to the “ wearing of the flesh,” but 
short in comparison with the countless ages of promised glory 
which we are to enjoy with Christ. 

14. And finally, it has been correctly remarked that “the 
dominion of the little horn in the prophecy is the one main 
event which marks the history of the fourth empire after its 
division.” But “by the confession of all the best historians, 
the rise, the supremacy, and the decline of the papacy is the 
one centre around which we have to arrange for twelve 
centuries the history of the European kingdoms.’’* 

Here are fourteen distinctive marks which the Holy Ghost, 
in the description of the little horn and the power represented 
by that symbol, gave by the mouth of Daniel the prophet 
more than two thousand four hundred years ago: a horn in 
prophecy always denotes a ruling dynasty: and as the sue- 
cession of popes viewed in their official unity is the only 
dynasty which has all these characteristics, it must be the 
one which was in “the mind of the Spirit.” In the bishop of 
Rome, after the rise of the papal apostasy, regarded as an 
ecclesiastico-political ruler, we have the key and the only 
key which unlocks all the wards of this part of the prophecy. 
Contemplating the oracle in this relation, all is clear and con- 
sistent, and full of encouragement to the witnesses for Christ 
amidst the dangers by which they are environed. 

We remark in conclusion that the evidence, in support of 
the truth and divine origin of the prophecy, from such a 
perfect agreement between this accumulation of facts and the 
prediction which foretold them, seems to us overwhelming. 
This was no rough political guess. It was not confined to 
generalities, but embraced minute particulars ; and indispensa- 
ble to its fulfilment were the countless volitions of many 
thousand free agents in various periods of the history of the 
world. He only who knoweth the end from the beginning, 
and “who worketh all things after the course of his own 
will,” could have given such a prophecy. Let the Christian 
have this evidence fairly before his mind, and, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that which grows out of his own 
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* Birks, pp. 253, 254. 
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individual experience as a believer in the Son of God, there is 
none which he will find more convincing. Nor can he safely 
dispense with it. In these “perilous times” when infidelity 
is so rampant, when Satan is making his last grand assault 
upon the church, when he is trying by the most insidious arts 
to sap and undermine the fortress, if he cannot carry it by 
storm, the Christian will most assuredly need every part of 
his armor; especially will he need the “sure word of pro- 
phecy” as “a light that shineth in a dark place”—a beacon 
light and landmark on the cliffs of time “until the day dawn 
and the day star arise.” 

Seeing then that God hath so abundantly verified his word 
in the past history of the world, who can doubt but that, in 
his own good time, he will accomplish what is yet unfulfilled ? 
Let us, therefore, trust in his promises; let us walk humbly 
before him; let us not be discouraged if at times the way 
seems dark and dreary. He has marked the limit to every 
power “that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God ;” 
and having removed every such obstacle to the establishment 
of his kingdom, he will at length make the wrath of man to 
praise him, and glorify his chosen in the day of his coming. 

While therefore faithfully performing our duties day by 
day, instead of being disheartened and cast down by present 
trials, let us look at the prospect which is beyond, and lift up 
our heads, knowing that our redemption draweth nigh. The 
agitations of worldly polities will soon be over, and instead of 
empires governed by the principles of man’s wisdom, and 
which rise and fall in the fluctuations of human affairs, there 
will be a kingdom which cannot be moved, a kingdom 
whose origin was laid in the counsels of eternity, whose 
establishment has been foretold by all the prophets since the 
world began, whose grandeur is set forth by the most sublime 
imagery, and of whose duration there shall be no end. 
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Arr. VI.—Journat or Turee Years’ Resipence in Asys- 
sintA. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Jerusalem : 
preceded by an Introduction Geographical and Historical 
of Abyssinia. Translated from the French by Rev. Sereno 
D. Clark, accompanied with a biographical sketch of 
Bishop Gobat, by R. Baird, D.D. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, 1850. 


Amone the valuable contributions that have been made by 
missionaries to a knowledge of the geography of distant 
regions, and the social, political, and religious condition of 
the race, the details of this volume hold an important place. 
It gives a great amount of information respecting a portion 
of the earth and of the human family which have been but 
seldom visited by persons from the Christian world. It is 
written in an agreeable style; an interesting sketch is given 
in the introduction of the political and ecclesiastical history 
of Abyssinia; and the whole is well translated. 

It seems to be an essential condition of the civilization of a 
people that they should be numerous; that they should be 
under a powerful government ; that they should have a popu- 
lous capital; and that they should either by commerce or 
conquest acquire wealth. A population that is divided into 
separate and independent tribes, necessarily continues rude and 
semi-barbarous. Their energies are usually exhausted in war 
with one another ; property and life are insecure; no division 
takes place of labor ; each family is its own artisan ; and con- 
trivance and enterprise are satisfied with the supply of the 
simplest and most urgent wants. A large capital also is 
as essential to high civilization as a great population and a 
powerful government. It is only such a community that can 
yield a patronage sufficient to enable individuals and classes 
to devote themselves exclusively to the cultivation of separate 
arts, and presents such a stimulus to competition as to raise 
them to a high degree of excellence. But great capitals rise 
only in large empires that are under the sway of powerful 
governments, and that become rich by conquest or com- 
merce. 


This fact is indeed little to the credit of mankind. They 
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do not instinctively and resistlessly rise to cultivation and 
refinement, and make provision for their well-being propor- 
tionally to their powers. They sink to debasement, and live a 
precarious and wretched life, unless forced by the will of 
strong masters to cultivate themselves, or prompted to it by 
causes that address adventitious and extraordinary motives to 
their appetites and passions. 

This is exemplified by the history of Abyssinia, which has 
for three thousand and five hundred years been on the con- 
fines of civilization, without any essential advance probably 
in arts, manners, morals, or any form of well-being. Art and 
civilization, such as existed in Egypt at the epoch of her 
greatest cultivation, ascended the Nile no further than the 
monarchs of that country extended their conquests; they 
spread no further in the east than the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, or Indian conquerors stretched their dominions ; and 
were at the west circumscribed within the limits of the Greek 
and Roman empires. 

This persistence of the Abyssinians in ignorance, debasement, 


and wretchedness, is not owing to any constitutional disquali- 
fication for culture, or disadvantages of soil or climate. 


“ Abyssinia is a rich mountainous district of eastern Africa. It has 
often and with propriety been called the African Switzerland. It was 
known to the ancients by the name of Ethiopia, and its inhabitants, de- 
nominated by them Ethiopians or the blacks, were early distinguished by 
their advancement in civilization, and their manifestations of bravery. 

“Nature has strongly stamped the face of the country: it rises in 
terraces from the shores of the Red Sea, till it swells into lofty pyramids 
and abrupt peaks, whose heads are crowned with imperishable snow. 

“ Pasture lands, almost entirely destitute of trees, though abundantly 
watered, stretch themselves before the eye in delightful perspective, 
through a great part of the more elevated regions of the country, some 
portions of which are cultivated with great care. These airy tracts are 
richly stocked with flocks of sheep and goats, and abound with herds of 
cattle and horses of a very superior breed. The people are beautiful, 
strong, and active, and they are continually engaged in harassing wars 
with their ferocious neighbors the Gallas, who are perpetually invading 
the country from the south and west, and have already succeeded in 
subjecting a considerable portion of the territory to their savage sway. 

“The country is plentifully supplied with streams. The Blue River, 
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taking its rise in the mountains of Gojam, flows through, and irrigates 
the valleys of the western province, and afterwards assuming the name 
of the Nile, fertilizes the plains of Egypt. Near this heads another 
principal stream called the Tacazze. It traverses the middle region of 
the country, is swollen by a multitude of tributary streams, and after 
forcing its way through an immense barrier of rocks, enters the plains of 
Nubia, and finally mingles its waters with those of the Nile. Numerous 
smaller streams chequer the country in almost every direction, diffusing 
about them life, fertility, and abundance. 

“The same variety which is everywhere so observable in the face of 
the country, also lends itself to the temperature of the climate. In the 
deep glens and narrow valleys at the foot of the mountains the heat is 
intense, the thermometer not unfrequently rising to 100° Fahrenheit, 
But the air becomes cool and refreshing in proportion as you rise; and 
in the elevated valleys or table lands you breathe a delicious and exhila- 
rating atmosphere, while the lofty summits tower into regions of per- 
petual frost. The year divides itself into two seasons; the one of storms 
and inundations, the other of drought and burning heat. The rain 
commences in April, and continues till the month of August. During 
this season the mornings are usually fair and beautiful; as the sun 
approaches the meridian, the sky becomes darkened with clouds, soon 
rain begins to fall, and for several hours pours down in torrents, accom- 
panied by fearful exhibitions of thunder and lightning. The defiles and 
narrow ravines dash down their maddening streams, and the traveller is 
driven for safety and shelter to the heights of the mountains, and to the 
recesses of the rocks.”—Pp. 19-21. 

“The sandy tracts which stretch along the coast of the Red Sea are 
almost barren wastes, producing little but mimosas, which sometimes 
grow to the height of forty feet, and are often surrounded by creeping 
plants which clamber over them. As you ascend further into the 
country, the ground becomes more moist, springs break out, fertility 
increases, and the plants assume a more diversified character. In this 
region are found forests whose trees strikingly resemble the manglier of 
the Indies. The tamarind and the fig tree likewise flourish here. But 
no representative of the Abyssinian forest is more worthy of remark, or 
striking in its form, than the kolquall, a tree which rises to a consider- 
able height, and speading wide its branches entirely destitute of foliage, 
presents a spectacle very much resembling an enormous chandelier. In 
the vicinity of the ancient churches, date trees, as well as the orange 
and citron are found, which were probably imported by the Portuguese. 
To them also it is generally supposed the Abyssinians are indebted for 
the culture of the vine, which has been introduced into several districts, 
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and produces excellent wine. On the western declivities of the country 
are large plantations of the cotton tree, and not far from these the coffee 
tree grows in an uncultivated state. 

“ Maize of a luxuriant growth abounds upon the highlands, where is 
also cultivated to a considerable extent a kind of wheat called Teff, 
which the wealthy families use for breadstuff. Rich and extensive 
pasture-lands also stretch before you as you travel over these elevated 
plains, furnishing to horses, oxen, and sheep abundant nourishment. 
The low lands are covered with brushwood and thorns. 

“Herds of horned cattle are numerous, abounding in every district. 
The sheep are small and generally black. The horses are fiery, full of 
life, and remarkably fleet. The mules are of an excellent species; they 
are used as beasts of burden, and with them the Abyssinians perform 
journeys over the most difficult passes of the mountains with perfect 
safety. 

“The villages almost univérsally swarm with packs of dogs both of 
the wild and domestic breeds, whose incessant baying is extremely 
annoying to the traveller. Apes of every description are found through- 
out the country, and in the principal districts the lion, the elephant, and 
the panther; these last, however, rarely venture from the highlands. 


The plains are infested with hyenas, whose hideous howlings—precursors 
of the frightful devastations with which they ravage cities and villages,— 
continually break the silence, and echo through the darkness of the 
night . . . . The country abounds with droves of deer, among which 
the serpent finds its way and makes great numbers of them its victims. 


Hippopotami and crocodiles are found in the lakes and rivers, especially 
in the Tacazze. 


“ Abyssinia is peopled by races of men tinged with almost every 
shade of complexion. While, however, the black predominates, the 
color of the inhabitants varies from this, assuming brighter and brighter 
tints according to location, till it reaches a transparent copper hue. 
For the most part, the Abyssinians are well made and active. They 
are distinguished from the negroes by the regularity of their features ; 
and indeed they have little in common with them, excepting the dark 
color of their skins. They are not deficient in the capacities of the 
understanding or the affections of the heart, though these rarely arrive 
at any very high degree of elevation or refinement. The inhabitants of 
the southwest part of the country or province of Amhara, are better 
informed, more inoffensive, and civilized, than the people of Tigre, who 
are rude and uncultivated in their habits, quick and irritable in their 
passions, and among whom murder is no uncommon occurrence. The 
Amharians are therefore frequent objects of pleasantry in the province 
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of Tigre, where they are represented as a cringing and effeminate race, 
Slave merchants, indeed, well understand this difference of character, 
and regarding the Amharians as men of mild and benevolent disposi- 
tions, pay a high price for them much more readily than for the in 
habitants of the northern districts, who have the reputation of possessing 
mischievous and vindictive tempers. Most travellers are of the opinion 
that the Abyssinians are peculiarly prone to lying; though our mis- 
sionaries have not found them so much addicted to dissimulation and 
falsehood, as people who have been for ages subjected to the galling 
yoke of Turkish tyranny, and constantly compelled to resort to insidious 
arts to secure their possessions, however small. Dwelling in this high 
mountain home, the productions of which are sufficient for his sustenance, 
the Abyssinian still breathes the liberty which glowed in the bosoms of 
his forefathers. This spirit of independence, when it has not been 
crushed by the iron footsteps of the savage Gallas, contributes much to 
give to the national character a certain degree of openness of disposi- 
tion and simplicity of manner, which renders the people more accessible 
to the voice of truth, than is found to be the case generally in Moham- 
medan countries. 

“ Abyssinia is covered with cities and villages, and isolated habitations 
are here and there seen clinging to the sides of the mountains. The 
houses are mostly composed of mud, straw, and rushes, the people not 
yet having learned the art of building with stone. 

“ As there is little building timber in the country, a wooden house is 
rarely found. In locating their villages, they generally select some hill, 
or elevated position, so situated as easily to secure a vigorous defence 
against the assaults of their enemies. Caves are also sometimes used 
for human habitations. It is not, indeed, uncommon to find those 
dingy masses which the plastic hand of nature has hollowed out in the 
sides of the mountains, rudely converted into the abodes of man. The 
dwellings of the more distinguished families are ordinarily con- 
structed of a number of rooms on a level with the ground, arranged 
about an open court. Their floors are spread with carpets, and a kind 
of sofa is used for seats; as to the rest of their household furniture, 
nothing can be more simple and unostentatious than that of the 
Abyssinians. The form of their houses is usually circular, and so small 
as to furnish very scanty room, even for a single family. 

“The clothing of the poorer classes of Abyssinia is extremely simple, 
consisting merely of skins, or pieces of cotton. A kind of drawers and 
a strip of white cloth wrapped about the shoulders, generally constitute 
their entire costume. The principal citizens or nobles of the country, 
however, exhibit more taste, or at least more splendor, in their appeat- 
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ance. They usually wear a sort of under-dress composed of white cloth 
from the Indies, embellished with embroiderings of variously dyed silk, 
over which they throw a loose mantle of cotton. They also decorate 
themselves with ornaments of silver about the neck, arms, and ankles. 
The dress of the females is in some respects quite becoming, being 
made so high as completely to cover their persons to the chin. They 
anoint their hair with a species of odoriferous pomatum, and sprinkle it 
with a powder of cloves. 

“The food of the inhabitants consists principally of milk, bread made 
of teff or wheat, a very little leavened, butter, honey, beef, mutton, and 

When the country is not deluged with locusts—an event, 
however, which frequently occurs—the harvest not cut short from 
drought, nor the fields wasted by any casualty, the necessaries of life are 
very easily obtained in Abyssinia, and a numerous family is sustained 
with little difficulty. The men consequently marry at an early age. 
Even polygamy is not uncommon, though the established chureh strongly 
evinces her disapprobation of the custom. 

“In Abyssinia, as in all the east, woman is doomed to drudgery and 
toil. She is charged with the most oppressive and irksome labors, as 
well without as within the house. The toils of the field, gathering the 
harvest, grinding the grain, and all the laborious tasks of procuring pro- 
visions and water for the service of their families, fall to the lot of the 
women ; and you may often meet them with their infants in their arms, 
weighed down and trembling beneath their crushing burdens. The 
richer class of the females, however, perform their tasks through the 
intervention of slaves. They cultivate the growth of their finger nails, 
and suffer them to attain a prodigious length, as a mark of their rank, 
or rather of their idleness, though they take the precaution to conceal 
them within a kind of leather glove. 

“The education of children is far better attended to in Abyssinia than 
in most eastern countries. Many marks of this early training manifest 
themselves in the character and conduct of the youth. They are dis- 
tinguished by a devoted attachment and an affectionate obedience to 
their parents, and by a modest and unassuming deportment towards the 
aged. ‘The youth are the flower of the nation. It is to them that the 
missionary will look with the fondest anticipation. On them must repose 
all his well-grounded hopes of a moral resurrection of this people. They 
present a sphere of benevolent enterprise the most cheering, such as the 
zealous messenger of Christ may ardently desire; and it seems only 
necessary that a few institutions should be erected peculiarly appropri- 
ated to their instruction, in order to see them elevated to a height of 
intellectual culture and moral excellence which has never yet been 
attained by any people of Africa. 
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“The ancient language of Ethiopia, usually called the Gheez, was, 
down to the fourteenth century of the Christian era, extensively spoken 
throughout Abyssinia. All the historical records, now extant, concern- 
ing the religious state and moral condition of the people, are written in 
this dialect. It has, however, generally fallen into disuse, and is no 
longer spoken, except in the province of Tigre, where a few traces of it 
are still to be found. The language which is almost universally spoken 
at the present time is the Amharic; a dialect which was employed a 
few years since in the first attempt made to translate the Old Testament 
Scriptures into the language of the country. It is now also into this 
dialect that certain detached portions of the New Testament, as well as 
a few tracts, adapted to enlighten and civilize the people occupying cer- 
tain isolated sections of the country, have been translated and dissemi- 
nated by the missionaries."—Pp. 19-29. 





Of the population of Abyssinia no exact estimate can be 
formed. As the country extends from the ninth to the six- 
teenth degree of north latitude, and from the fifty-third to the 
fifty-eighth of east longitude, and is everywhere studded with 
habitations and villages—it must be large. 

The only ruins of interest are those of the city of Axum. 





“Axum was in former times the cradle of the literature, the refine- 
ment, and the civilization of the country, as well as the seat both of its 
spiritual and temporal power. Its remarkable ruins lie scattered be- 
tween two mountains, rising above them, and fencing in a fertile valley 
rich with verdure and beauty, where the river Marab, watering in its 
course the province of Tigre, takes its rise. A few flights of steps lead- 
ing up the adjacent declivities conduct to the caverns, which having 
been hollowed out from the solid rock, and embellished with graceful 
columns, are supposed to have served for the resting-place of the ancient 
kings of Ethiopia. The superstition of the people still points to the 
traditionary tomb of the Queen of Sheba, whose memory they preserve 
with a care approaching religious veneration. Here are also several 
obelisks proudly rising towards heaven, similar to those in Egypt, and 
which, like those ancient master-pieces of art, speak to the passer by ofa 
magnificence which is now no more. A square pillar bearing a Greek 
inscription also speaks of departed glory; indicating that this city, 
though now in ruins, was once the centre of the kingdom of Abyssinia.”— 
P. 41, 


The author of the introduction gives the following account 
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of the savage hordes of the Gallas by whom the northern part 
of Abyssinia has long been harassed, and partially con- 
quered : 


“They are a subtle and vigorous foe; and the most powerful and 
dangerous the Abyssinians have to encounter. Enterprising and war- 
like, they have succeeded by their prowess and courage in penetrating a 
great number of the finest provinces of the country; have rent asunder 
the once powerful empire of Abyssinia, and arrested in various ways the 
progress of Christianity, civilization, and refinement. For three centuries 
past they have kept the Abyssinians in a state of perpetual excitement 
and alarm; have compelled them even while treading their own rugged 
mountains, the free inheritance of their fathers, to carry their arms con- 
tinually about them in readiness for defence. They are divided into 
several branches or tribes, the principal of which are the eastern or Ber- 
tuma Gallas, and the western or Boren Gallas. They seem to have 
originated in the southern part of Africa, and to have advanced north- 
ward in the career of subjugation. They made their first incursion into 
the lower provinces of Abyssinia in the year 1537, and have thus far 
made constant and uninterrupted advances in depredations and con- 
quests. To the west they have gone to a considerable distance beyond 
Gondar; to the north as far as the province of Lastra, and in a north- 
easterly direction to the border of Enderta. Wherever they go, blood 
and conflagrations follow in their train. They give no quarter; they 
spare neither age nor sex. Nearly twenty tribes are now established in 
the country. They are entirely independent of each other, selecting and 
following their own leaders. Many of them, like the Gothic hordes of 
former ages, who ravaged the provinces of the Roman empire, have 
gradually assumed the Christian name from the conquered, though 
others still preserve their attachment to the religion of Mohammed. 
Most of them, however, are plunged in the deepest night of paganism, 
and the cruelty of their tempers is only equalled by the coarseness and 
barbarity of their manners. 

“Formerly while they led the wandering life of nomads, their food 
consisted principally of milk, butter, and meat; but they have recently 
become more civilized. Most of them have built themselves houses, 
engaged in agriculture, and gather most of their sustenance from the 
produce of the soil. They ordinarily wear no kind of clothing except a 
couple of skins, the one wrapped about the loins, and the other suspended 
from the shoulders. They possess great fire of spirit; and the energy 
of their national character, combined with the civilization they have 
acquired in the provinces, makes them objects of respect and gives them 
a commanding influence.”—Pp. 52, 53. 
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After this description of the country and population, the 
writer of the Introduction gives a brief history of the Abys. 
sinian church. It is generally supposed that Christianity was 
introduced into Abyssinia in the early part of the fourth cen. 
tury, when the churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, 
and Rome, had become deeply tinged with errors and super. 
stitions, and were on the point, under the sway of Constantine, 
of apostatizing to relic and image worship. _ It is not probable, 
therefore, that the gospel was ever preached there in its 
purity. The church, though independent, assumed a friendly 
attitude towards that of Alexandria, received from it for a 
long series of ages its chief bishop, and concurred with it in 
doctrine. 


“During the seventh century, when the Mohammedans of Arabia, 
spurred on by their religious enthusiasm, made an irruption into Egypt, 
and nearly crushed the church then existing in that country, the strong 
ties which had hitherto bound together the eastern and western churches 
were almost entirely sundered; and the Abyssinian church suddenly 
becoming obscured, retired for several ages from the page of history. 
But ere she passed behind the cloud, she encountered a fearful struggle 
with the Arabians, a circumstance which evinced the reality of her vital 
energies. The Arabians were a crafty foe; skilful in device and unseru- 
pulous as to means, they employed alike stratagem and force to induce 
her to submit to their sway, and to adopt the new religion. But stead- 
fast in her religious principles, the Abyssinian church remained unshaken 
as a rock amid the dashing billows. Covering her with his shield, God 
preserved her from the galling yoke of Mohammedan tyranny, and per- 
mitted her to keep feebly burning the flame of Christian faith which she 
had received as a rich inheritance from her fathers.”—P. 58. 


Both the Saracen and Turkish woe are exhibited in the 
Apocalypse as inflicted only on the apostate population of the 
Roman empire. Abyssinia, lying without its limits, escaped the 
infliction ; and it deserves to be noticed, is the only country 
Christianized at that period, that has. not shared in any of the 
judgments foreshown in that prophecy, nor been overrun and 
devastated by a foreign power. Yet isolated almost entirely 
from other churches and nations through near a thousand 
years, she has shown that her exemption from the scourge 
with which the false worshippers of Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, 
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Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Mauritania, Italy, and western 
Europe have been devoured, has had no power to raise her 
from her ignorance and debasement, nor purify her from her 
superstitions. 


“Tt was not till near the close of the fifteenth century that the 
Abyssinian church, which in Europe had sunk into almost. total forget- 
fulness, amidst the darkness that gloomily lowered over the moral and 
intellectual world during the middle ages, again emerged from obscurity, 
and glimmered above the horizon. Certain travellers whom John II. 
of Portugal, had sent out to Africa. for the purpose of exploring unknown 
countries, heard for the first time of a Christian church, planted at an 
early period among the mountains of Abyssinia, which had bravely 
resisted the victorious arms of the Saracens. The happy news was 
speedily brought back to the court. The king, overjoyed at the dis- 
covery, determined, if possible, to ascertain more definitely the actual 
state of this newly found people, and dispatched an embassy to Abys- 
sinia for that purpose. After numerous abortive efforts, Pedro Cavil- 
ham, at length, in 1490, succeeded in penetrating the valleys of that 
country, and on his return, unfolded to the astonished monarch the 
treasures of his research.”—P. 59. 


This led to a series of embassies between the two courts, 
and an unsuccessful attempt by the Portuguese emissaries to 
convert the Abyssinian monarch and people to the Romish 
faith. The effort was renewed in the sixteenth century by 
the Jesuits, and continued through upwards of a hundred 
years, during which time all the deceptive and cruel arts 
which that wily and unscrupulous order are accustomed to 
employ, were exhausted without effect. After exciting dis- 
sensions, conspiracies, and civil wars, they were driven from 
the country, and the church has for near a century and a half 
been undisturbed by them. 

The circumstances which led to the establishment of an 
English mission there, are of peculiar interest. The last 
popish missionaries were put to death in 1718. 


“From this time forward, for nearly a whole century, Christians in 
the west continued to slumber over the benighted state of the Ethiopian 
church, before they again awoke and put on the armor of Christian 
conquest. The early Protestants had few opportunities to engage in 
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such enterprises. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to witness 
fresh and more appropriate movements in the ranks of Christians; to 
see evangelical churches and communities bestirring themselves to long 
neglected duty, and casting a sympathizing eye over the dark and cruel 
habitations of the earth. In the general survey, Ethiopia, which in the 
language of prophecy is soon to ‘stretch forth her hands unto God,’ has 
not been entirely forgotten. It was a propitious circumstance which in 
1808 brought the French vice-consul, at that time resident at Cairo, 
acquainted with the learned Abyssinian, Abraham, a gentleman who 
had accompanied Bruce in his travels through Abyssinia, and whom on 
his return he left in Egypt. The consul suggested to him the idea of 
translating the New Testament into the Amharic language. As Abra- 
ham was a man not only of considerable ability and learning, but also 
somewhat distinguished for the fervor of his religious zeal, and the 
natural energy of his character, he was easily induced to fall in with the 
plan. He entered upon the work with spirit and assiduity, and con- 
tinued to toil for ten years at the house of M. Asselin, with the highest 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to his countrymen. He at length 
enjoyed the happiness of seeing his task completed, when he again took 
up his pilgrim staff, and resumed his way to Jerusalem, where, it is 
reported, he was soon carried off by the plague. 

“In 1818, Mr. Jowett, an English missionary, discovered at the house 
of M. Asselin, the precious treasure, which through his instrumentality 
was purchased by the British and Foreign Bible Society. This touched 
a train that was productive of the happiest events; it awakened the 
interest of the society, and a short time subsequent to the. purchase, they 
undertook for the benefit of the Abyssinian church, the printing of the 
four gospels and the acts of the apostles in the Amhariclanguage. Not 
long after several other books of the New Testament were also published. 
These drew the attention of the English Church Missionary Society ; 
they saw that a large portion of the holy Scriptures was now in actual 
readiness for distribution, and they resolved to engage in the work of 
resuscitating the dying germs of Christianity in Abyssinia, and by means 
of missionary operations, and the dissemination of the Amharic Serip- 
tures, of reviving an interest in the word of God, which was fast passing 
into forgetfulness. With this intention they addressed the Society of 
Evangelical Missions at Basle, to ascertain whether there were any 
young men in that institution who were qualified and disposed to engage 
in the arduous enterprise. The subject was taken into consideration by 
the officers and members of the seminary, and after a prayer to God for 
direction, Samuel Gobat, of Cremine, in the canton of Berne, and Chris- 
tian Kugler, of Shopflock, in Wurtemberg, were, in 1845, consecrated to 
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this interesting work. They at first proceeded to Paris and London 
with a view of perfecting their knowledge of the Arabic language, and 
afterwards continued their journey to Cairo, where they arrived in Sep- 
tember, 1826. They remained in that city about six months, awaiting 
asuitable opportunity for prosecuting their travels, but discovering no 
opening, in February, 1827, took their departure for Syria and Jerusa- 
lem. There they applied themselves to the acquisition of the Amharic 
and Tigrean languages ; in all their movements keeping their eyes fixed 
on their duties as future missionaries to the people of Abyssinia. 

“They returned to Egypt in August of the same year, where they 
were detained till October, 1829, when they took their final leave of 
Cairo, accompanied by a Christian brother, a carpenter by trade, named 
Aichinger, and arrived at Massowah, on the coast of Abyssinia, in 
December of the same year. Tarrying a short time at that place, they 
commenced their perilous journey into the interior, January 15, 1830, 
and after four weeks of toilsome travel arrived at Adigrate in the pro- 
vince of Tigre, where they were amicably received by Sebagadis, the 
sovereign prince of that part of the country. Shortly after their arrival 
in that city they came to the conclusion that it might conduce to the 
interest of the mission to separate, and pitch upon different portions-of 
their extensive field. Kugler and his colleague Aichinger had become 
by previous study and their short residence in the province, consider- 
ably acquainted with the Tigrean language, and it was therefore decided. 
that they should remain in that section of the empire, and endeavor 
under the favorable interposition of the God of missions to lay the 
foundation of a permanent station. As the missionary Gobat had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Amharic dialect, it was determined 
that he should proceed alone to the city of Gondar, the capital of the 
province of Amhara, to obtain more accurate information as to the best 
manner of diffusing the word of God, and of rendering himself useful to 
this miserable people, plunged in the depths of superstition and error.” 
Pp. 109-113. 


Mr. Gobat relates in his journal the incidents of his journey 
to Gondar, his residence there, and his return to Adigrate 
and Cairo. It is written with great modesty and simplicity, 
exhibits ample proofs of his good sense and fidelity, and while 
presenting a dark picture of the ignorance, debasement, and 
superstition of the Abyssinian priesthood and people, indi- 
cates that a mission on a larger scale, judiciously conducted, 
would be likely to meet with much success. He obtained! 
the protection of the princes and governors of the provinces: 
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through which he passed, gained the respect and confidence of 
the priests generally with whom he became acquainted, and 
awakened a high degree of interest in the people of Gondar 
by conversation with them on the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the distribution of the Amharic translation of the Scrip. 
tures. Their religion is little else than ‘a narrow unspiritual 
formalism ; and the articles of their creed to which they are 
most zealously attached, those of the Alexandrian church of 
the fifth century, baptismal regeneration, and the Nestorian 
dogma of a single nature in Christ. They are altogether 
ignorant of the great doctrine of sanctification by the con- 
tinued influences of the Holy Spirit through the word, and of 
justification by faith ; and look, like the Catholics, to confession 
and absolution as infallible means of forgiveness and accept. 
ance. They, however, are not bigoted, jealous, intolerant, or 
proselyting like the papists; but accessible, sensible of their 
need of knowledge, inquisitive, and desirous of improvement. 
Mr. Gobat, by his kindness, conversibleness, intelligence, and 
uprightness, soon excited their curiosity, and won their respect; 
was allowed with perfect freedom to state his views of the 
doctrines of Christianity, and to point out the errors of the 
Abyssinian church ; and could he have remained and had the 
aid of proper assistants, would probably have gained a com- 
manding influence, and led many to the knowledge and 
reception of the truth. During the last months of his stay at 
Gondar, his house was often thronged with visitors, and ge- 
nerally several hours of the day were occupied in reading the 
Scriptures and discussing the doctrines of Christianity. We 
quote a few passages to show the topics on which they made 
inquiries. 


“ Habeta Selasse called upon me again this afternoon accompanied by 
one of his fellow disciples. He proposed several questions respecting 
Adam, most of which were of trifling ‘importance. He inquired, for 
example, when Adam received the Holy Spirit—and how long I sup 
posed he continued in Paradise. To such questions I usually have but 
one answer, ‘ I don’t know ; the Bible has given us no information upon 
that point, and we have no other means of ascertaining the truth.’ He 
then proceeded to inquire my views of the future condition of infants who 
die before receiving the ordinance of baptism. I again replied, ‘I do 
not know. God in the plenitude of his wisdom has not seen fit to give 
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us any explicit revelation in regard to this subject; although on the 
authority of that passage where Christ seems to intimate that they and 
only they who resemble children are fitted for the kingdom of heaven, 
lam disposed to gather the opinion, that those who die in extreme 
infancy are finally saved. ‘How can they be saved,’ he asked, ‘since 
infants do not receive the Holy Spirit until they are baptized?” ‘But is 
this position,’ [ answered, ‘supported by the word of God? It appears 
to me that it teaches directly the reverse. We are told that Cornelius 
and his family received the Holy Spirit previous to baptism, and St. 
Peter informs us that the baptism which operates to the saving of the 
soul, does not consist in the application of water, but in the renewing 
and cleansing of the heart by the influences of the Holy Spirit ; of which 
the baptism by water is only the external sign.’ 

“ But another question. ‘ We Abyssinians maintain that the saints who 
lived under the old dispensation, were not admitted to the pleasures of 
Paradise, until after the death of Christ. What is your opinion upon 
this point ” I answered, ‘ You believe what the Bible does not teach ; 
and as that is the only standard of my faith, I must say in regard to 
your inquiry, I know nothing directly about it, though I feel perfectly 
satisfied from certain passages of Holy Writ, that the saints of old were 
in a state of rest and fruition previous to the death of Christ. Besides, 
it seems altogether inconsistent to suppose that those who enjoyed the 
happiness of walking with God on earth—of seeing him and speaking 
with him as it were face to face, should be deprived of these blessed 
privileges, as soon as they are delivered from the clogs of mortality.’ »— 
Pp. 160-162. 

“Selasse now changing the subject, inquired, ‘ What is the cause of 
death? ‘Death, I said, ‘according to St. Paul, is the wages of sin.’ 
‘Why then,’ he asked, ‘did the Virgin Mary die, since she was without 
sin? ‘ Here you can see,’ I replied, ‘into what bewildering errors men 
are sometimes drawn, when they yield themselves up to the delusions of 
human reason, as you must acknowledge yourself sometimes disposed to 
do; for aside from the general tenor of Scripture, almost every page of 
which teaches us that mankind are universally sinners, liars, and 
wanderers from truth and duty, I think I can convince you that Mary, 
like every other child of Adam, was a sinner both before and after the 
birth of the Saviour.’ 

“ After a short pause, he resumed the conversation by inquiring, ‘Is 
then the death of every individual the wages of his own sins, or the 
wages of Adam’s sin?’ I answered, ‘St. Paul informs us in the fifth 
chapter of Romans, that by one man’s disobedience, sin entered into the 
world and death by sin, and that death has passed upon all, for that all 
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have sinned. Thus the death of the body is the consequence of the sin 
of Adam ; but the death of the soul,—eternal perdition,—is the fruit of 
individual sins.’ ”—P. 164. 

“ But what do you think of the person of Jesus Christ? Do you 
attribute two natures to him, or only one? This is a point, I answered, 
that has awakened much angry discussion. Indeed men of various 
sects and nations have quarrelled quite too much about a word, the 
signification of which varies in almost every language; and it is a 
lamentable fact, which only proves the corruption of man, and his need 
of the meek and gentle spirit of Christ. The Bible neither speaks of 
one nor of two natures, though it plainly reveals the interesting truth 
that Jesus Christ is truly God and truly man. 

“Do you suppose, continued Selasse, that the Divinity as well as 
humanity of Jesus suffered and expired on the cross? Or was it merely 
his humanity? This, I answered, is one of those subjects which lies far, 
very far beyond our reach, when we take any other guide than the 
Bible. St Paul says to Timothy, ‘God—the king of kings and Lord of 
lords’—‘ is immortal.’ "—P. 166. 

“T passed the forenoon at my lodgings in company with Alaca 
Stephanes, whom the Etchegua has kindly recommended as a person 
on whom I may rely for whatever assistance 1 may chance to 
need. He is a priest by profession, has travelled in Palestine, visited 
Jerusalem, and subsequently spent eleven years in Egypt, as a Coptic 
Catholic. He is not a man of high attainments or strong intellectual 
capacity, but one who uniformly takes sound judicious views of things, 
never arriving at his conclusions rashly. He entertains a high opinion 
of the English people. Five or six other individuals together with my 
friend Habeta Selasse dropped in about the same time, making a 
pleasant little party. We discussed several points of theology which 
form the themes of their frequent controversies, and they proposed to 
me several inquiries, to all of which I endeavored as usual to find an 
appropriate answer in some passage of Scripture. For example, they 
inquired if the humanity of our Lord had become absorbed in his 
divinity since his ascension ; What that is which Christ is to inherit, 
and of which we are to be joint heirs with him? Where we shall be 
after the judgment? And how do the elect become the children of 
God ?”—Pp. 182-184. 

“ Yesterday and to-day I have not been out much, but have received 
visits from various individuals at home, who have signified either their 
desire or intention of going to Jerusalem. They verily believe that the 
moment they kiss even the stones of the holy city, their sins will be 
forgiven ; though the chief merit of the pilgrimage consists in the toils 
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and fatigues of the way. As usual on such occasions, I used my efforts 
to dissuade them from their superstitious designs, and endeavored to 
point them to Jesus the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. They listened with attention, apparently swallowing every 
word ; but it is only the vivifying influences of the Spirit of God which 
can render the truth quick and powerful in the heart. The missionary 
in Abyssinia often experiences the mortification and discouragement of 
sowing seed in stony places, where indeed the word is received with 
joy, but where it has little root, and is speedily scorched and withered.” 
—P. 191. 

“To-day is Good Friday. In the morning the city was all life and 


motion ; masters were sending their servants te present their compli-. 


ments to persons of their acquaintance; the streets were thronged with 
people rushing to and fro, coming and going to their churches. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, I also visited one of their places of worship, and 
found there a company of young men together with two or three priests, 
inattentively reading the works of Chrysostom. The Abyssinian 
churches are neat and highly embellished. They are all furnished with 
carpets, which in this country are very expensive. The images and 
pictures are usually some representations of the Trinity under various 
forms, usually that of three old men; Jesus expiring on the cross; the 
Holy Spirit in the shape of a dove; the Virgin Mary with the holy 
infant reclining on her arm ; St. George, and the peculiar patron of the 
church. There are also frequent representations of good and evil 
angels, the latter broiling amidst the ascending flames, together with 
the arch-apostate. The image of St. Michael seems an essential orna- 
ment of every church, and is never wanting. The churches are usually 
endowed by some of the grandees of the country, and enriched by the 
sins of the affluent. When a man of wealth commits a crime, or 
perpetrates any flagrant act of injustice or wrong, his father-confessor 
imposes upen him a long and rigorous fast, but at the same time pro- 
poses, if he considers the penance too severe, to perform the duty for 
him, provided he will pay a certain sum of money to the church of some 
specified saint. Although in this way enough goes to the churches to 
omament and enrich them, it is openly acknowledged that the priest is 
sufficiently careful to indemnify himself for undergoing the rigors of the 
prescribed fast.”—Pp. 205, 206. 

“This morning, at early dawn, the priests of the two churches, St, 
Michael and St. George, came one after the other to perform the cere- 
mony of singing at my lodgings. -After they had finished, I called upon 
the Etchegua, whe, owing to the peculiarities of the Abyssinian church, 
was for the first time to be seen since the fast. I was not able, however, 
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to converse much with him, in consequence of the presence of the priests 
of the various churches in the city, who were’ coming in succession to 
sing at his house, as they had at mine early in the morning. Their 
first appearance was extremely disagreeable: their dress seemed far 
more suitable to the frivolous masquerade of a carnival, than to the 
sober duties of the servants of God; but I used every effort to divest 
myself of all those feelings and prejudices which I had imbibed from 
early association with European manners, and endeavored to look at 
the ceremony in its true light. The struggle had the desired effect. 
I have seldom had the privilege of enjoying so delightful a season. 
The deputations from the individual churches commonly consist of two 
priests and two boys, one of the age of fourteen or fifteen, the other of 
ten, all attired in silks of varying shades, and wearing crowns of an enor- 
mous size. One of the priests carries in his hand a magnificent cross, 
and the younger boy a bell. Besides these, there were several priests 
clothed in their ordinary vestments of white. Their music is rude, 
though not entirely destitute of order or harmony. The sentiment 
breathed forth in this song was similar to that mentioned by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans, ‘ Jesus died for our offences, and rose again 
for our justification” Insinging they wave the right hand with a variety 
of gestures, which at first struck me as very far from being in unison 
with the spirit of the hymn sung. As they approach the termination, 
they gently beat the ground with their feet; and declining their bodies 
finally stoop so low as to kiss the ground while pronouncing the last 
word. They remain in this position while the Etchegua offers his on- 
sons for their common country, and terminate the ceremony by repeat- 
ing the Lord’s prayer; commencing it in an elevated voice, and 
gradually sinking into a softened tone, as they draw near to the close. 
In private houses one of the priests offers prayers for the happiness and 
general welfare of the family. 

“T spent the afternoon with Habeta Selasse. Our principal topic of 
conversation was baptism. At first, he seemed to have some correct 
views of the nature and design of the ordinance, being thoroughly con- 
vineed that the baptism of water could not constitute that regeneration 
of soul, of which our Saviour speaks in the third chapter of John. But 
the idea that it was only an external or visible sign without any real 
efficacy, was a thought entirely new to him. He paused, fixed in , 
thought. At length he said—This is a new idea; it may, however, be 
correct ; I think it very probable, for I well know that most of those 
who have received the ordinance of baptism, if we may judge by their 
outward deportment, are Christians only in name.”—Pp. 208, 209. 

“I was favored this morning with quite a number of visits; several 
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from young men who were desirous that I should devote some portion 
of my time to their instruction. And here let me say, that the instruc- 
tion of youth should form a prominent object of missionary enterprise 
in Abyssinia. The aged are deeply incrusted in prejudice; it seems 
almost a hopeless effort to undertake the improvement, or endeavor to 
alter the opinions of those who are far advanced on the current of life. 
The stream has become too impetuous to be checked or turned by any 
ordinary obstruction. Some obstacles, however, stand in the way of an 
easy or successful organization of schools in this country; not but that 
as many might at any time be established as could be furnished with 
adequate teachers: the main difficulty lies in the fact, that with the 
exception of a very few, the scholars who put themselves under the 
superintendence of the schools, must be fed and clothed at the expense 
of those who have the benevolence to found them. But all things con- 
sidered, it is an enterprise well worthy the patronage of the church. 
Such institutions would be like beacon fires on the mountains of Abys- 
sinia, shedding their light afar. They would exert a refining and 
elevating influence on the masses, and thus prove the surest means of 
raising up an order of intelligent men, free from the prejudices and 
superstitions of their countrymen.”—P, 224, 


After a residence of six months at Gondar, he returned to 
Adowah in Tigre, on his way back to Egypt. He says, on 
quitting Gondar : 


“Tt is not without mingled emotions of joy and grief that I take my 
leave of this city, where, for the first time in my life, I have felt myself a 
missionary. If I may judge of Abyssinia from its capital, our mission 
may reasonably anticipate happy results from its labors; for I have 
never discovered such hungering and thirsting for the word of God 
elsewhere, as many now here feel. The greater part are convinced of 
their own ignorance, and in a great measure of equal deficiency in the 
priests. They are sensible of their need of a Saviour and Mediator to 
bring them to God; but, on the other hand, this deep feeling is met by 
almost every obstacle which will offer determined resistance to the 
messenger of Christ, for the pretended power of the priests to bind and 
to loose, the invocation of saints and angels, fasting, pilgrimages, and 
the like, and many false Saviours—so many antichrists, which the devil 
has invented to draw weary and heavy-laden souls far away from the 
true Saviour. Reason is well able to furnish proofs of the utter futility 
of all these things ; but the word of God alone can annihilate supersti- 
tion, in its multiplied and conflicting forms, by regenerating the heart. 
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For this reason evangelical missions in this country should make it their 
grand aim to multiply copies of the Bible, and to instruct the people in 
the Holy Scriptures. All other benevolent efforts should be made tribu- 
taries to the accomplishment of this end; for when the hearts of men 
are illuminated by the light of the gospel, all human doctrines and inven- 
tions fall of themselves, and in proportion as superstition yields to the 
truth, corruption of manners and character gives place to holiness of 
heart and life.”—Pp. 362, 363. 


Soon after his arrival at Adowah his fellow missionary 


Kugler died. After a detention at Adigrate of near two ° 


years by the civil wars with which the country was dis. 
tracted, he proceeded to Egypt. He returned to Abyssinia 
in 1835, and remained a year and a half, when the loss of his 
health compelled him to relinquish the mission. After spend- 
ing several years at Malta superintending the publication of 
the Scriptures in the oriental languages, he was, on the death 
-of Dr. Alexander, first Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, ap- 
pointed his successor, and now resides at that city. 

From the views which he thus gives of the country and 
population, it would seem that Abyssinia presents as strong 
-encouragements to the prosecution of an evangelical mission as 
any either within or without the limits of nominal Christendom. 
‘Yet the obstacles to the general conversion of that people to a 
pure faith.and genuine piety, the inadequacy of the means 
that are now employed by man and by providence to the uni- 
versa] sanctification of those to whom the gospel is preached, 
and the improbability that such a revolution will be accom- 
plished by the agencies that are now used either with them 
or any other superstitious and idolatrous Christian people, or 
Mahomedan and Pagan nation, are probably as great as they 
have been at any former period. Not that the word of God 
is not quick and powerful, and adequate, when attended by 
the efficacious influences of the Spirit, to make all who em- 
brace its teachings wise unto salvation: not that the Almighty 
Spirit is not able to sanctify whom he will, and convert a 
whole people as easily as an individual ; but that the measure 
in which he now bestows his gifts, and the auxiliary means 
he employs to arouse, impress, and enlighten, are altogether 
inadequate to such an unexampled and stupendous effect, and 
render it apparent that without a change of dispensation, no 
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essentially greater success, proportionally to the means em- 
ployed for the purpose, is hereafter to be expected in endea- 
vors for the conversion of men, than has heretofore usually 
attended the faithful proclamation of the gospel. 

The condition and character of most of the nations of the 
earth never perhaps presented more formidable obstacles even 
to their high culture and refinement than at present. They 
consist in a large degree of degenerated and worn out races, 
sunk to extreme debasement, enthralled to a false faith, and 
indisposed to improvement. Such is conspicuously the fact 
with the population of those parts of Africa and Asia that 
were embraced in the Roman empire. They are apparently 
far less susceptible of reformation, and elevation to knowledge, 
taste, and virtue, than the vigorous races were which occu- 
pied those regions in the first ages of the church. Such is the 
fact in an equal degree withthe races of India, China, and the 
islands of the southern ocean. They have sunk to as low a 
depth in ignorance, debasement, and misery, as is compatible 
with their continuance in their present numbers. In the 
west the population of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, 
have also fallen to a low stage of degeneracy ; while the more 
vigorous French, Germans, Swedes, and Russians, are the 
votaries either of a blind superstition or a bewildering infi- 
delity. The people of Great Britain and the United States, 
who are less bigoted, more enlightened, and more disposed to 
advancement than any others, are yet scarcely less tinged 
with indifference, unbelief, and worldliness, than the Italian 
Catholics are with superstition, and the German Protestants 
with infidelity. The population of European descent inhabit- 
ing this continent south of the United States, are as degenerate 
and indisposed to improvement as the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese of the old world, and have debased to an equal degree 
the native races with whom they are intermingled. The 
tribes of central and southern Africa were probably never 
more besotted than at present. In whatever direction then 
we look, there are now generally as formidable obstructions 
to the intellectual and social improvement of the race, as have 
existed at any former period; while not a solitary people can 
be found, the great mass of whom are not under influences as 
powerful relatively to continue them in error, unbelief, and 
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alienation from God, as in any previous age. In countries 
like this and Great Britain, where the greatest freedom of 
opinion is enjoyed, and the greatest exertions are made for 
the diffusion of the truth, and the promotion of piety, an equal 
activity is exhibited by the propagandists of false views of 
religion and of infidelity to spread their belief, and as sys*»- 
matic and vigorous organizations maintained for the purpose. 
The relative strength and success of the good and the evil con- 
tinue essentially the same as they have been at other eras. 

Could we descend from this general view of the condition of 
the nations, and examine the state of individuals, we should find 
that there are vast multitudes whose ignorance, debasement, 
and false faith present barriers to even a moderate ameliora- 
tion of their views and habits, that are altogether insuperable 
by the unaided powers of men. 

To raise the nations of the earth, then, from their extreme 
ignorance, even on the subjects that touch their well-being in 
this life ; to reform them of their gross vices ; to extricate them 
from fatal errors, and imbue them with any considerable 
share of cultivation and refinement, would involve a greater 
change, and require a greater exertion of power than the 
world has ever yet witnessed. What a stupendous work 
would it be to hush all their rude and malignant passions into 
subordination to Jaw; to put an end to all great crimes ; and to 
substitute universally taste and delicacy for coarseness, 
order for confusion and turmoil, and security of person, pro- 
perty, and character for the hazards to which they are now 
incessantly exposed! No social or moral revolution of which 
the earth has been the theatre, approaches in magnitude such 
a change even as this would be. 

But their conversion to true piety would be an immeasur- 
ably greater effect, and require an unspeakably greater exer- 
tion of power. To eradicate from their minds all their false 
views ; to extinguish all their evil passions; to annihilate all 
their depraved principles ; to bring them to a true knowledge 
and acknowledgment of God ; to raise them to faith, love, and 
adoration, and imbue them with benevolence, purity, and 
rectitude, would be an infinitely greater work than was 
wrought at the introduction of Christianity, and involve an 
immeasurably greater display of power. Then, large as were 
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the effusions of the Holy Spirit,and wonderful as were the gifts 
which he bestowed, the saving impression was confined to 
comparatively a few. The multitude remained unaffected, 
or were but slightly touched ; while some, instead of conver- 
sion, were only prompted to a more open and resolute enmity. 
Those, moreover, who were truly renewed, though enjoying 
such eminent advantages—instruction by inspired teachers, 
miraculous attestations of the truth of their doctrines, and 
often the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit—were still very im- 
perfect; they were mistaken in many of their views; dis- 
tracted by violent parties, and contentious, and worldly. To 
pour out similar effusions of the Spirit in every land ; to bestow 
similar gifts, work the same miracles, and convert equal num- 
bers in every nation, vastly as it would transcend what is 
now wrought for the redemption of men, would not be the 
conversion and elevation of the race universally to the right- 
eousness, wisdom, and dignity to which they are to be exalted 
during Christ’s millennial reign. It would be to it as the first 
ripe fruits are to the full harvest, as the drops that fall from 
the sky are to the mass of the ocean. The agencies and 
instrumentalities that are now employed are plainly therefore 
altogether inadequate to it. 

Yet there are many who strenuously contend that it is to 
be accomplished through the instrumentality of the church in 
the use of the precise means which are now employed for the 
purpose, and by simply such ordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit as are now exerted in the conversion of men. Can 
anything, however, be more manifest than that their views 
either of what the condition of the race is to be during the 
millennium, or else of the means that are requisite to raise 
them to that state, are extremely erroneous? The knowledge 
and righteousness to which mankind are then to be exalted, are 
altogether to surpass the attainments hitherto of even the 
best. For God is then to put his laws into their mind and 
write them in their hearts, and he is to be to them a God, 
and they are to be to him a people, and not in name merely, 
but in truth. “ And they shall not” any longer “ teach every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, know 
the Lord; for all shall know him,”—independently of such 
teachings—“ from the least to the greatest.” Could any repre- 
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sentation more strongly show at once that their knowledge of 
God, and subordination to his laws, are immeasurably to 
transcend that of the most enlightened and sanctified now; 
and that they are to be derived immediately from God, not 
through the teachings of the church? God is then to descend 
in the New Jerusalem to men, “and is to dwell with them, 
and they are to be his people, and God himself is to be with 
them, their God; and is to give unto them that are athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely ; and his servants are to 
serve him, and to see his face, and his name is to be in their 
foreheads.” This indicates a fulness of illumination and 
sanctification, and an intimacy of relationship to God and 
communion with him, of which the world has hitherto had no 
example. It is characteristic of his people under the present 
dispensation “that when they would do good, evil is present 
with them ;” “there is a law in their members that wars 
against the law of their minds and brings them into captivity 
to the law of sin and death.” Their life is a ceaseless strug- 
gle with a disordered intellect, and inordinate appetites, and 
evil affections. But then, when he puts his law in their 
understandings and writes it in their hearts, so that all their 
thoughts and affections are conformed to it, that conflict will 
no more be known. 

But besides this moral change, so superior to the illumina- 
tion and sanctification that ever result from the influences of 
the Spirit in the measure in which they are now given, or 
instrumentality of the word; many other important effects 
are then to be wrought, which it is not the province either of 
the Spirit or the word to accomplish. Such are the destruc- 
tion of all false teachers and usurping and persecuting rulers; 
the extermination of all the lawlessly profligate, 2 Pet. ii. 10- 
13; the banishment of Satan from the earth; the repeal of 
the curse of want and pain, sickness, sorrow, and death, which 
are now fruitful sources of temptation; the presence and 
ministry of the risen and glorified saints; and above all the 
visible presence of the Redeemer, whose revelation of him- 
self will for ever annihilate unbelief and insensibility, and 
produce and maintain a resistless sense of his being, perfec- 
tions, and dominion, and the duty and necessity of obedience 
to him. These great realities, which will immeasurably 
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transcend in impressiveness the instrumentalities that are 
now employed in the conversion and sanctification of men, 
are obviously not to be the work either of the agency of the 
church or the Holy Ghost. They are altogether out of the 
sphere alike of men and of the Spirit, and are to be the im- 
mediate work of Christ. 

It is clear, then, that neither these great events which are 
to mark that period, nor the knowledge and holiness to which 
the race is then to be advanced, are to be the effect of 
the instrumentalities and agencies of the present dispensation. 
Far more copious effusions of the Spirit, the renewal even of 
his influences and gifts on the scale in which they were 
granted at the institution of the church, would be wholly 
inadequate to their production. For even then, the numbers 
converted were few compared to the multitudes who cen- 
tinued in unbelief; and those who were renewed, in place of 
being raised to a full understanding of the things that were 
revealed, and a perfect sanctification, attained but a limited 
knowledge, and made but a slight progress in holiness. Great 
errors, great disorders, and even great immoralities disfigured 
and disgraced the first churches ; and that mystery of iniquity 
began to work in them, which gave birth at length to the 
man of sin, and led to a general apostasy. 

Those, therefore, who expect the world to be converted by 
the present system of agencies, plainly cannot have considered 
what its conversion is to involve, and what the conditions 
are in which it is to be placed during the millennium. The 
production of such stupendous and unexampled effects by such 
means and influences, even if employed on the greatest scale 
the world has hitherto witnessed, must, if properly viewed, be 
seen to be as impossible as the production of new worlds, 
or the creation of new orders of beings. The only saving 
effects that can result from the present system, are the regenera- 
tion of a small number in proportion to those to whom the 
gospel is made known, the imperfect sanctification of those 
who are regenerated, and the continuance of both the good 
and the evil under a disciplinary providence by which they 
will be made to show their character, and be prepared for 
their several awards. In order to that full redemption of the 
race from the thraldom of sin which is to take place at the 
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millennium, precisely such measures are obviously necessary, 
as God has foreshown are to distinguish that era. First, the 
destruction of all false teachers and apostate rulers, who 
pervert the gospel, and betray and force men into sin. Next, 
the extermination of all the openly depraved and sensual who 
seduce their fellow men to corruption by their arts and 
example. Thirdly, the visible presence of the Almighty 
Redeemer annihilating unbelief, and bringing every individual 
to a full realization of his existence, dominion, and rights. 
Fourthly, the gift of the Spirit’s enlightening, renewing, and 
sanctifying influences to every individual in far greater 
measures than the most favored have heretofore enjoyed; 
conforming all their views to the truth, and transforming all 
their affections to righteousness. Fifth, the repeal of the 
curse of want, toil, sorrow, suffering, and death, which are the 
sources of overpowering temptation. Sixthly, the presence 
and ministry of the risen and glorified saints, who are to fill 
towards them the offices of kings and priests. These are all 
clearly suitable and most of them essential to the production 
of the knowledge and holiness that are then to prevail and be 
as characteristic of the race as ignorance, error, and sin now 
are. They are adapted in their nature to the effects that are 
then to be wrought, and commensurate with it in their great- 
ness and grandeur. 

How cheering is the certainty that they are then to be 
employed ! With what joy should it be received by those 
who seek for Christ’s kingdom! What support should it yield 
the missionaries of the gospel whose proclamation of its glad 
tidings to the heathen is a signal that his advent and the 
establishment of his millennial sway is at hand! It is surely 
only by misjudging their nature that any can imagine such 
a system of measures to be unadapted or unnecessary to that 
great end. It is only by misconceiving what the conversion 
of the world is to be, that they can suppose that it can result 
from the mere instrumentalities and agencies that are em- 
ployed under the present dispensation. 























Critics and Correspondents. 


Arr. VI.—Crirics Anp CorRESPONDENTS. 


I. 


JOSHUA, THE HIGH PRIEST, AS A SYMBOL OF THE BRANCH. 


A corresponpenT referring to the statement made, page 
677 of the last number of the Journal, respecting Zech. vi. 
9-15, asks, “Whom did the high priest symbolize? If, as 
interpreters have generally thought, he represented Christ, 
how is it to be reconciled with the law that Christ, if repre- 
sented, must, from the peculiarity of his nature and office, 
appear in person and represent himself? Can it be that he 
symbolizes the man Christ Jesus, or Christ in respect to his 
human nature only?” 

We answer, we suppose him to have symbolized Christ in 
his human nature, and in a relation that is compatible with 
the law, that when he is symbolized in his complex nature and 
in the exercise of his office, he appears in his own person. 

First, That it was as a symbol that Joshua bore the crowns, 
is apparent from the prediction. “Behold the man whose 
name is the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his place.” 
It was not to Joshua, therefore, that the prophecy referred ; 
but to a descendant of David, and a descendant that had 
already been named the Branch, Isaiah xi. 1, Jeremiah xxiii. 
5. Joshua, instead of a descendant of David, was of the tribe 
of Levi. The Branch, moreover, had not yet been born. 
His growth out of his place was still future. And finally, the 
office of the Branch as a king, was unsuitable to Joshua, who 
was a priest merely, not a prince, and had neither a throne 
nor subjects. As the prophecy then has no appropriateness to 
him, it is manifest that in bearing the crowns he was a mere 
symbol of the Branch. 

Next, It is equally certain that the Branch whom he repre- 
sented was Christ. He is expressly defined by Jeremiah as a 
son of David, who was to reign as king, and be called “The 
Lord our Righteousness.” “Behold, the days come, saith 
Jehovah, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and 
a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and 
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Israel shall dwell safely ; and this is his name whereby he 
shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness,” Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 
The perfections and acts ascribed to him by Isaiah xi. 1-10, 
also show that he is the Messiah; and that is the judgment of 
modern interpreters generally, except Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Eichhorn, and a few others. 

Thirdly, But though Joshua thus held in the transaction 
the place of a symbol of Christ, it is in a single respect only, 
not as a general representative of his person and official 
agency. His symbolic function was limited to his wearing 
the crowns, or passively sustaining that badge of Christ’s 
kingly and sacerdotal office. He did not represent him in 
any voluntary and official agency. The acts predicted, are 
acts exclusively of the Branch himself, not of Joshua. It was 
the Branch that was to grow up out of his place, build the 
temple of Jehovah, rule over his throne, and unite in himself 
the regal and sacerdotal office, not Joshua. His symbolizing 
him in that relation is consistent, therefore, with the law, that 
when he is to be represented as acting in his official charaeter, 
he must appear in person, not by a substitute. 

Fourthly, It was Christ, moreover, as a man and a descend- 
ant of David simply—not as God—that he thus passively 
symbolized. This is clear from the consideration that it is as 
a man that he is to wear his crowns. It is indicated also by 
the language. “ Behold the man whose name is the Branch, 
and he shall grow up out of his place.” It was as a human 
being only that he was to be born and grow to manhood, as a 
shoot springs from a root and becomes a tree. That he was 
represented in his humanity simply, in bearing the crowns, 
therefore, not only involves no difficulty, but is precisely what 
propriety required. It was in that nature only that he was 
the son of David. It was only as a descendant from him, 
that he was denominated the Branch. It was in that nature 
only that he was typified by the high priest in his sacerdotal 
office, and represented by expiatory sacrifices, and the paschal 
lamb; and it is in that nature that he is to wear his many 
diadems. The use of Joshua as his symbol in that relation in 
the singlé particular of bearing the crowns, involves, therefore, 
no inconsistency with the law that when he is to be symbol- 
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ized in his official agency, he must appear in person and 
represent himself. 

As it was in his office as high priest that Joshua bore the 
crowns, some suppose he was used in the transaction as a 
type rather than a symbol of Christ. He was undoubtedly 
employed to exemplify the prediction that was made in con- 
nexion with him of the Messiah rather than as a prophetic 
representative of him. The object of placing the crowns on 
him, and then pronouncing the prophecy of the Branch, was 
simply to show by the union of the regal and sacerdotal 
badges on his person, that that descendant of David who had 
before been predicted, should at length appear, unite in him- 
self both the kingly and priestly office, and reign and build the 
temple ; and the other symbols, that were not presented to the 
prophets in vision, but were naturally present to them, were 
employed in the same manner, in a measure, visibly to exem- 
plify to the people verbal predictions that were made in con- 
junction with them. Such was the office of the symbols of 
Ezekiel iv., v., and xii. They were designed to illustrate and 
exemplify to the people who witnessed his acts in regard to 
them, predictions that were not made through, but in con- 
nexion with them, and with the interpretations given of 
them. They are, nevertheless, to be regarded as symbols, we 
think, rather than types—though in a more limited sphere 
than those that were exhibited to the prophets in vision. 

The text does not determine the number of the crowns. 
Some interpreters suppose there were two, one the symbol of 
the regal, the other of the sacerdotal office ; others that there 
were four, one for each of the persons to whom they were 
delivered ; and others still, that there was but a single one 
though so formed as to appear to be double. They are used 
as in all other symbolic prophecies, as representatives of 
crowns or badges of regal authority. Thus on the horns of 
the wild beast, they denote that those who are represented 
by the horns are kings. 

The design of the transaction seems to have been to sustain 
the faith of the nation—at that time in extreme discourage- 
ment from the continued domination of the Persians—in the 
great promise to David, 2 Saml. vii. 12-17, of a descendant 
who should reign for ever on his throne, and other predic- 
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tions in which he is denominated a “ branch and a sprout” 
from the root of Jesse. Oppressed as they were, and destined 
to suffer disappointment for ages of their hope of extrication 
from the dominion of the Gentiles, a fresh assurance in a form 
adapted to strike the senses, and through a symbol in a mea- 
sure that might be preserved and excite the faith of believers 
from generation to generation till Christ should come, was 
probably peculiarly necessary. That that was its intent, is 
indicated by the direction to preserve the crowns in the 
temple “ as a memorial” of the prophecy, and it was eminently 
adapted to it. 

Hengstenberg supposes the persons to whom the crowns 
were delivered had come on behalf of the Jews still remaining 
in Babylonia, to bring contributions to the building of the 
temple; that it was on that account that the gold and silver 
from which the crowns were wrought were taken from them; 
and that they were in that relation types of the heathen who 
were at a later period to hasten from distant countries to 
adorn the temple with gifts, and promote the kingdom of God. 
That they may have gone to Jerusalem in behalf of Jews that 
were still in exile, and carried gold and silver for the temple, 
is not improbable ; but the supposition that they were in that 
office types of the heathen, is not only without any ground 
in the text, but absurd. There is no analogy between Jews 
bearing contributions from God’s covenant people to the 
erection of their national temple, and heathens making such 
contributions. It is solecistical indeed to suppose that the 
heathen should make donations to the Jewish temple. Gen- 
tiles may, at Christ’s coming, when a temple is to be erected, 
but they will then be converted to Christianity, not heathens. 
That they were types any more than their gold and silver, 
those who contributed them, or their journey to Judea, there 
is not the slightest indication in the passage. They who 
were afar off who were to come and build in the temple of the 
Lord, were Jews doubtless who still continued in exile, who 
were afterwards to return, or send contributions. 

The next object of the transaction seems to have been to 
show that another temple than that which Zerubbabel and 
Joshua were erecting, is to be built by the Branch when he 
shall assume the sceptre of Israel; and that it was not there- 
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fore during the continuance of the structure they were rear- 
ing, that he was to come as king, and reign on their national 
throne. It is held indeed by Dathe, Cocceius, Hengstenberg, 
and many interpreters, that the temple is used figuratively to 
denote the church. It is mistaken, however, as there is no 
figure by which it can obtain such a meaning. The language 
is not metaphorical. There is no declaration that the church 
is the temple, as there should be in order that the temple may 
be used by that figure forthe church. That which is affirmed 
of the temple, its being built, is appropriate to it ; and the act 
of building is appropriate to Christ as the king of Israel. It is 
not used by a hypocatastasis, or substitution of the act of 
building the temple for the act of forming a church of believ- 
ers. To suppose that it is, is to suppose that the other acts 
ascribed to the Branch are also used by the figure. But there 
are no analogous acts which his bearing the glory, sitting 
and ruling on his throne, being a priest on his throne, and 
uniting the offices of king and priest, can represent; nor is 
there any analogous object of which his throne can be a 
representative. They are universally supposed to be used 
literally ; not by substitution for other acts and objects. But 
there is no more reason to suppose that his building the 
temple is used by substitution for another act, than that these 
are. They are all alike perfectly appropriate to him as Mes- 
siah. It is expressly foreshown, moreover, in other predic- 
tions that a new temple is to be erected at his coming.— 
Isaiah ii. 1-5; Ezekiel xl.—xlvii.; Micah iv. 1-8. But there 
is no other figure by which it can be supposed the temple 
could be used, by any mode of expression, to denote the 
church. It must be taken therefore as used literally. The 
prediction indicated accordingly that the edifice they were 
erecting was not to continue till the Messiah came, and that 
at his coming to rule on his throne he would unite the regal 
and sacerdotal offices in his own person. 


II. 


GOG AND MAGOG, REVELATION xx. 7-9. 


Ture are writers that maintain that they who are to go 
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up in countless numbers on the breadth of the earth, and en- 
compass the encampment of the saints after the release of 
Satan at the close of the thousand years, instead of the living 
nations, are the spirits of Gog and Magog, who, as foreshown 
by Ezekiel xxxviii. xxxix, are to be destroyed at Christ’s 
advent at the beginning of the millennium. A correspondent 
who is inclined to favor that view, asks us to state our reasons 
for dissenting from it. 

We reject it then as a mere conjecture not only without 
any ground in the passage, but against its specific teachings, 
and devised to avoid what are thought to be difficulties of its 
literal meaning. That the living nations of the earth are to 
be the subjects of Satan’s deluding agency, constitute the host 
he is to gather, ascend on the breadth of the earth, and be 
destroyed by the fire from heaven, is certain from the 
language of the prediction. 

1. That the subjects of his deceptive influence are +a édvy 
hs vis, the living population of the earth, is indisputable; as 
that is the sole meaning of the term éévsg. It has no other 
sense than the living people of the earth, at the period to which 
the expression in which it is employed refers. In this in- 
stance, moreover, the parts of the earth which these nations 
are to occupy are indicated ; the four quarters of the earth, or 
regions most remote from Judea. 

2. But rd %vn, the living nations, are the Gog and Magog 
he went forth to deceive and gather, “the number of whom is 
as the sand of the sea;” for they are the antecedent of the 
relative arog them, and dv whom. Kau égeAsiceras wAavangas oo 
Ebvn td ev cous rétcapes yuviaus tig vis, tov Téiy xai viv Mayay, 
Cwvayaysiv adrovg sig giv woAsuov, Civ 6 cpidudg aura Gig h Oppog THE 
aragons. Gog and Magog are thus the names of sa évm, the 
nations, whom he is to go forth to delude and assemble to war, 
and ra &4vy is the antecedent of airous, “ them,” whom he is to 
gather together, and of civ dpiduos, “ whose number,” as clearly 
and necessarily as though those names had not been inserted 
in the passage. The meaning of the affirmation, accordingly, 
is precisely what it would be had it been announced in the fol- 
lowing manner: “And Satan shall go forth to deceive the 
nations, Gog and Magog, which are in the four quarters of 
the earth, and gather them—the nations—to battle, whose 
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number is as the sand of the sea. It is altogether mistaken, 
therefore, to suppose that Gog and Magog are a different 
body from the nations, and the dead instead of the living. 
The nations living at the period in the four quarters of the 
earth are the only human beings mentioned in that part of 
the passage which we have quoted. 

3. Ta %vn, the nations, are the nominatives also, of the verbs 
“went up,” and “encompassed,” and the antecedent of the 
relative airous, them, who are to be devoured by the fire from 
heaven. Kai dvé@yoav gai ri rrharog rig ying, xai sxuxAsuav ryy 
wageuPoryy Tav dyiav, xoi rhv wodwy civ yyarnuevnv xai xard Sn wig éx 
sod odgavod dad rod be00, xai xarepayev adrois. And they—the na- 
tions,—went up on the breadth of the earth, and encompassed 
the encampment of the saints, and the beloved city ; and fire 
came down out of heaven from God, and devoured them. 
The nations are thus, besides the saints whom they are to 
attack, the sole human subjects of the passage. It is they 
who are to advance from the distant skirts towards the centre 
of the scene presented to the prophet’s vision, and encompass 
the camp of the saints; and it is on them that the devouring 
fire from heaven is to descend. 

There is no ground, therefore, for the supposition that Gog 
and Magog are a different class of agents from the nations, 
and the spirits of the wicked dead who are to.be destroyed at 
Christ’s coming. No construction could be more unauthor- 
ized, or involve a greater violation of the language. 

4. The nations represent themselves obviously, not any 
other class of beings. They are distinguished from Satan, 
who is doubtless the symbol of the whole body of fallen 
angels; and instead, like him, of tempting others, are them- 
selves the subjects of his tempting agency. They are not 
symbols of the spirits of the wicked dead, plainly, inasmuch 
as they are not adapted to represent disembodied ,beings ; as 
the spirits of the wicked dead do not dwell on the earth, but 
in hades; and as they are not to be freed, so far as we have 
any knowledge, from the influence of Satan and his hosts 
during the thousand years. They undoubtedly, therefore, 
represent themselves in the same manner as Satan sym- 
bolizes himself and his angels; as the saints represent the 
saints who will be the objects of their assault; and as the 
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beloved city represents that city, and the earth represents the 
earth, 

The revelation which God has thus made, is not to be 
rejected, or forced to another meaning, because the event 
which it foreshows would be thought—were it not for the 
prophecy,—unlikely to happen. The deception of men then 
by Satan and seduction to open rebellion, will probably be no 
more singular than the successful temptation of the first pair, 
and perhaps no more than the betrayal now in many instances 
of persons into great sins. Instead of attempting to set aside 
its plain meaning to escape difficulties which God has shown, 
by the revelation of the event, are not such as to be an 
obstacle to its accomplishment, it becomes us to receive it as 
it is, and yield its teachings our unhesitating faith. 

And it shows, first, that the nations are at the end of the 
thousand years to exist in such a state that they are to be 
susceptible of temptation by Satan, and seduction to the most 
bold and daring revolt from God. 

Next, it shows that they will then be mortal, and liable to 
death, as those who rebel will be devoured by fire descending 
from God out of heaven. 

Thirdly, as that revolt is to take place a thousand years 
after the first resurrection, when the holy dead are to be 
revived and invested with kingly authority; and as Christ’s 
advent is to take place at that resurrection ; it shows that there 
are to be nations on the earth in unglorified and mortal bodies 
after Christ’s coming, and during the whole period denoted by 
the thousand years. How else is the generation which is to 
come into life or live immediately after the close of the thou- 
sand years to be susceptible of excitement to revolt ? 

Fourthly, The renewal by Satan of his malignant agency, 
and the rebellion of men again at his instance, will exemplify 
truths of which it may be of the utmost importance that the 
universe should have a fresh demonstration, in order to a just 
understanding of the great measures of God’s government, 
both towards the saved and the lost. 

1. What a demonstration Satan will then give, that his long 
imprisonment in the abyss has wrought no change in his obdu- 
rate nature ; that he continues to be animated by the same 
implacable hatred of God, and malice towards his creatures as 
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before; and that God is justified in, thereafter, for ever banish- 
ing him from the worlds that are occupied by obedient beings, 
and consigning him to the prison of suffering and despair. 

2. What an emphatic proof will the renewed revolt of men 
present, that all the righteousness, peace, and bliss of the 
nations during the thousand years, were owing wholly to the 
Spirit and providence of God ; and what an adaptation will it 
have to impress the generations that follow with a realization 
of their dependence on him for their sanctitude, and lead them 
to recognise and acknowledge their salvation as the gift of his 
grace in Christ. 

In thus vindicating the justice and necessity of the doom to 
which the evil are consigned, and showing that the redemp- 
tion or preservation of those who are saved from the dominion 
of sin, is the work of God, it may answer ends through ever- 
lasting ages, that are of the utmost moment to his kingdom, 
and will vindicate his wisdom in permitting it. 








Art. VIIi.—Lirerary anv Critica Notices. 


. Tut Works or Leonarpv Woops, D.D., lately Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary, Andover. In five volumes. 
Andover: J. D. Flagg. 1850. 


Dr. Woops was appointed Professor of Theology in the Seminary at 
Andover, at the organization of the Institution, and held the office 
thirty-eight years. The rapid growth of the population and multiplica- 
tion of the churches, the great number who received their education at 
the Seminary, and the controversies on doctrinal subjects that took place 
during that period, rendered his position peculiarly important, and make 
the question how the duties of the station were discharged by him, one 
of great moment. An answer to that inquiry is furnished by these 
volumes that is most honorable to his talents, learning, and fidelity to 
the gospel. They are noble proofs of his diligence, large cultivation, 
prudence, and bold, hearty, and effective advocacy of the truth. Great 
and widespread defections from the faith have taken place in New Eng- 
land; but they have not met his concurrence, nor been contemplated 
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by him with indifference. He has openly and strenuously resisted them, 
and steadfastly maintained the great doctrines of redemption to which 
they are opposed. 

His first three volumes, which are occupied by his lectures, present 
an earnest, comprehensive, and able discussion of all the principal sub- 
jects of theology, and form a valuable body of divinity. 

They are written with great directness and perspieuity. No useless 
terms are employed ; no vague or meretricious declamation to conceal a 
poverty of ideas; nor any of those equivocal expressions not unfre- 
quently seen of late, that while exhibiting a seeming aspect of ortho- 
doxy, are susceptible of constructions by which they are made to teach a 
false system. 

They are marked by eminent fairness and explicitness in the statement 
of controverted doctrines and objections. The reader is always put in 
possession of the precise point that is affirmed or denied. No exayge- 
ration is indulged in stating the errors that are rejected. No efforts are 
made to conceal the difficulties of the doctrines that are maintained. 
The limitations of our knowledge that result from the imperfection of 
our faculties and the nature of theological subjects are acknowledged 
and realized, and no pretences made of determining questions that lie 
beyond the reach of our powers. 

The definitions and arguments display fine discrimination, admirable 
judgment, and an unusual comprehensiveness of views. Dr. Woods has 
studied the subjects which he treats with such patience and thorough- 
ness as to be familiar with all their aspects, and see what is requisite to 
set them in a just light; and his discussions are marked by large and 
candid thoughts, and direet, acute, and foreeful argumentation. 

It is a distinguishing characteristic of his works that he treats the Serip- 
tures as a revelation from God, of absolute authority on all the subjects of 
which they give instruction, interprets them by the established laws of lan- 
guage, and makes it his object exclusively to ascertain what they teach, 
not to render them the means of inculeating or sustaining a theory 
formed by himself on independent grounds. He is an inquirer through- 
out after what God has made known; not a philosophical speculatist 
who uses the sacred volume as a mere means of building up his own 
system. This noble feature stamped on all: his pages, eannot be too 
highly appreciated. It presents a striking contrast to the course of those 
theological teachers whose chief aim is to depreciate the word of God, 
inspire their pupils with distrust both of its authority and its meaning, 
and teach them to substitute in its place the conjectures of sceptical 
interpreters, or the theories of atheistic naturalists. 

Of his lectures, those on the inspiration of the Scriptures, the deity of 
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Christ, the purposes of God, moral agency, and the atonement, are of 
superior interest, and present the finest display of his powers. 

His fourth volume contains his controversial works, which hold a high 
rank in ability, and have exerted a great and salutary influence on the 
theology of New England. 

The fifth volume, consisting chiefly of occasional discourses, will, per- 
haps, be more attractive than the others to many readers, from the 
biographical and historical notices which they present of distinguished 
persons who have been connected with the Seminary, and other institu- 
tions of New England. 

His volumes are far the most valuable and important that have been 
issued in New England, on theology, since the publication of Dr. 
Dwight’s works. They are especially adapted to be useful to theological 
students, and those in the sacred office, from the full and candid con- 
sideration which they give to the objections that are urged against the 
great doctrines of the gospel. It is a favorable omen that they have 
met with an extensive sale. They will prove an honorable monument 
of his official labors, and extend to others and long continue the useful 
influences he has been accustemed to exert on his pupils. We hope, in 
a future number, to recur to them again. 


2. Tuz Curistran PuiLosopHer TRIUMPHING OVER Deatu: A narrative 
of the closing scenes of the Life of the late William Gordon, M.D., 
F.LS., of Kingston upon Hull. By Newman Hall, B.A. Phila- 
delphia: H. Hooker. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1851. 


A BRIEF memoir of a talented physician, who, after a successful career 
in his profession, died in-1849, in his forty-eighth year, in the assured 
faith and hope of a Christian believer. Dr. Gordon had in his early 
years been sceptical, and had read with attention the principal deistical 
and infidel writers, but he discarded their reasonings, and renounced 
their unbelief from a conviction of their groundlessness, and was led by 
the Spirit of God to a hearty reception of the gospel. The narrative of 
his last hours exemplifies in a very striking manner the supports 
which the pious not unfrequently experience at the moment of their 
departure. 


8. Rerorms anp Rerormers. By H. B. Stanton. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1850. 


Ir is the author’s object to give a brief sketch of the principal reforms 
that have been effected and attempted in Great Britain and Ireland 
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since the period of the French revolution, and he presents a very im- 
posing view of them. No other period in the history of that empire 
compares with it in the number and importance of the changes and 
improvements that have taken place, either in the opinions of the people, 
the laws, or the policy of the government. The chief respect the free- 
dom of the press, the prohibition of the slave-trade, the amelioration of 
the penal code, the exemption of dissenters from political disability, the 
extinction of decayed boroughs, the extension of the right of suffrage, 
the abolition of slavery, the reduction of postage, and the freedom of 
trade. Other important events are the growth of the periodical press, 
the secession of the Free Church of Scotland, the temperance reforma- 
tion, the organized opposition to the union of church and state. In 
addition to these topics, Mr. Stanton presents sketches of many of the 
conspicuous politicians and distinguished authors of the period. He 
writes with spirit; and though too sanguine in respect to the results that 
are to spring from continued political agitations, gives much important 
information respecting the past and the present. 


4, A Sermon preached before the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States, at Cincinnati, May, 1850. 
By Willis Lord, D.D. Published by request. 


WE recommend those who are accustomed to regard the expectation 
of Christ’s personal reign on the earth during the millennium as a dis- 
couragement to exertions to communicate the gospel to the heathen, to 
read this evangelical and earnest plea by one who looks for that reign, 
for the zealous prosecution of missions among them. They may see 
not only that those who entertain that faith, recognise in the fullest man- 
ner the duty of the church to preach the gospel to all nations, actively 
co-operate in the work, and expect God’s blessing on their labors; but 
that it is characteristic of them also, that they have no expectation ofthe 
reformation and salvation of mankind by any of the other means to 
which some seem to look for those results. Political freedom, educa- 
tion, art, philosophy, are inadequate for the purpose. 


5. Taz Rrxewoop Discourses ; or, Sermons on Various Subjects. By 
T. B. Balch, A. M. Hagerstown: McKee and Robertson. N. York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. Philadelphia: Kay & Toutman. 1850. 


Tuts little volume, which owes its title to the author’s residence, is 
fraught with a sprightliness and vigor, sufficient to give animation to 4 
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far larger work. Compared to ordinary collections of sermons, it is what 
the humming bird among flowers is to the statelier tribes that perch at 
a distance, or soar among the clouds. The topics are all of practical 
interest, and strongly presented, and several of them are illustrated and 
enforced by exemplifications from the lives of persons distinguished for 
their attainments and usefulness. The style is highly figurative; and 
though some of the gems with which it glitters are but imperfectly 
wrought, many are of more than ordinary delicacy and beauty. 


6. Puystcrans AND Patrents ; or, a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, 
Relations, and Interests of the Medical Profession and the Com- 
munity. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1850. 


Tere are few subjects of which persons generally need information 
more, than in respect to the medical advice that should be taken in sick- 
ness, and the course that should be pursued both towards the patient 
and physician. This volume is designed to supply that want, and is 
excellently fitted to its purpose. It treats first of the uncertainty of 
medicine, and the necessity of caution in deciding on the diseases of 
patients : next, of the dangers to which the sick are exposed from quacks 
and theoretical practitioners; then of the differences between good and 
bad practice, theory and observation; of the proper mode of judging 
physicians, and the treatment to which they are entitled ; of the influence 
of the mind and body in disease, and the causes of insanity ; and finally, 
of the rules by which the physician should be governed in expressing 
to his patients his apprehensions of a fatal issue of their disorders ; 
and of the trials and pleasures of a medical life. The author gives 
ample proofs of his own professional eminence in the talent, learning, 
and candor with which these subjects are treated. The work is not 
merely valuable from the information which it gives, the good sense that 
marks the views it maintains, and the ease and grace of the style, but 
is highly entertaining from the incidents it narrates, and the pictures it 
presents both of physicians and patients. It can scarcely be read with- 
out benefit, and is better adapted than any other we have seen, to fur- 
nish families with the hints which they need in respect to the selection 
of physicians, and the methods to be pursued in the treatment of the 
sick, 
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7. An Anatysis oF THE XXIVth Cuarrer or Matrnew. By Rey, 
Hiram Carleton. Windsor, Vermont: 1851. 


Tuts great prophecy has suffered as general a misconstruction, per- 
haps, from the erroneous methods of interpretation that prevail, as any in 
the sacred volume. Those who reject Christ's advent before the mil- 
lennium, refer it altogether to the destruction of Jerusalem, and involve it 
by the assumptions on which they proceed, in inextricable confusion. For 
if, as they assert, his coming in the clouds which it foreshows, is to be a 
figurative coming ; how can it be proved, that the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem and the temple, the slaughter and captivity of the Jews, the 
appearance of false Christs, and all other events which it announces, are 
not figurative also; as the language in which the one is predicted, is as 
literal as that of the other? But if the whole is figurative, it is clear 
both that their interpretation is erroneous, and that neither they nor 
any one else can determine what its true meaning is. 

The coming of Christ foreshown, v. 26-31, is expressly defined as to 
take place after the tribulation of the war in which Jerusalem was to be 
destroyed and its population carried captive among all nations. How 
then can that coming be, as those writers represent, a providential 
coming in order to the destruction of the city and infliction of the 
slaughters and dispersion which attended it ? 

Mr. Carleton, instead of proceeding on hypotheses which thus con- 
tradict and confound the prophecy, interprets it by the simple laws of 
philology, and evolves the most ample demonstration that it foreshows 
a vast series of events extending from the time when it was uttered, to 
the termination of the Israelitish dispersion, which is not yet finished; 
and that the advent of Christ which it announces, is his coming in 
person in the clouds at the close of the present dispensation, in order to 
the establishment of his millennial kingdom in the earth. 

He prepares the way for the explanation of the prophecy, by showing 
that the disciples had supposed that his coming and the destruction of 
the temple were to take place at the same time ; and that his answer to 
their inquiries, “ When shall these things”’—the subversion of the tem- 
ple—“ be, and what shall be the sign of thy coming and the end of the 
world”—or age, was designed to correct that error. Christ accordingly 
first warns them against being deceived by false teachers who should, 
on the occurrence of wars and rumors of wars, announce that he had 
come; and foretells that wars, famines, and other calamities were to 
continue as before ; that his followers were to become objects of general 
hatred and persecution, and a great apostasy take place of those even 
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who professed his name, and at length a communication of the gospel 
be made to all nations before the end of the age should arrive. 

He next foretells the destruction of Jerusalem, and again warns them 
against being deceived by the reports which would then be spread that 
he had come, and revealed himself in some private dwelling or secluded 
scene; and announces that when he comes, his manifestation will be 
public and as conspicuous to all eyes as the flashing lightning that darts 
from one extreme of heaven to the other. 

He then foreshows that it will not be till after the Jewish tribulation, 
including the captivity and dispersion of that people among all nations, 
which Luke relates is to continue during the times of the Gentiles, have 
closed, that he is to come; but immediately on the termination of that 
tribulation, the signal of his approach will appear, and he will be beheld 
by all eyes descending in the clouds, and will send his angels and 
gather together his elect. 

He finally foreshows that the exact hour of his coming will remain 
unknown to men, and will take them by surprise, and commands them, 
therefore, to watch and be ready. 

These great points of the prophecy Mr. Carleton brings out in a very 
clear and demonstrative manner, and thus exhibits it as in harmony 
with Dan. vii. 2, Thess. ii. and Rev. xix., all which represent Christ’s 
coming as to take place at the judgment and destruction of the wild 
beast and man of sin, at the close of the times of the fourth Gentile 
monarchy, and commencement of the kingdom and reign of the saints. 
It is the best explication of the prediction that we have seen, and will 
contribute much with the intelligent and impartial to rescue it from the 
singular misconstruction to which it has been subjected. We hope 
from the merits of the analysis, and its cheapness,—as it consists of but 
fifty-eight pages—it may have an extensive circulation. 


8. Tae American Citizen: A Discourse on the nature and extent of 
our religious subjection to the government under which we live, 
including an inquiry into the Scriptural authority of that provision of 
the constitution of the United States, which requires the surrender of 


fugitive slaves. By John M. Krebs, D.D. New York: Charles 
Seribner. 1851. 


Dr. Kress presents in this discourse an able statement and proof of the 
duty of submission to the laws in opposition to those who claim the 
right to resist such as in their judgment are unjust. The real question 
at issue between those who recommend resistance to the execution of the 
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fugitive slave law, and those who oppose them, is, whether they who 
think a law of the government inconsistent with the rights and well- 
being of the persons whom it respects, are authorized and under obliga- 
tion to resist it, and if they think expedient, to shed the blood of those 
who attempt to carry it into effect. The higher law which they assert 
is not limited in its application to fugitive slaves. If legitimate, it holds 
as absolutely in regard to all other laws, and all other rights of person 
and property, as to theirs who are in bondage. If those who disap- 
prove of the fugitive slave law may resist and shoot those who attempt 
to execute it; then those who regard the laws by which other species of 
property are held as unjust, may resist and shoot those who attempt to 
execute them: those who think the laws inequitable by which persons 
obtaining property by fraud are enabled to keep it, or by which the 
unjust are compelled to restore that of which they have fraudulently 
obtained possession, may kill those who attempt to execute them. 
Every individual who is dissatisfied with a statute affecting the life, 
liberty, property, or any other interest of persons, is at once armed by it 
with the right, and placed under obligation to resist it, and put those to 
death who endeavor to enforce it. It implies, accordingly, that the laws 
of the civil government have no real obligatoriness, but that each one is 
bound to follow the dictates of his own judgment, and to treat all who 
undertake to execute statutes which he disapproves, as perpetrating a 
crime by which they forfeit their lives. Their doctrine is destructive, 
therefore, of all rights of liberty, property, and life. Each individual is 
invested by it with absolute authority over the possessions, persons, and 
life of all who act on principles that differ from his. His will is not 
only his own supreme law, but invests him with despotic power over all 
others whose views and acts he disapproves. The theory is thus incom- 
patible with the existence of society. If the abolitionist may shoot the 
executor of the fugitive slave law, the approver of that Jaw may for the 
same reason shoot the abolitionist who resists its execution; and if the 
slave may kill his master because the law by which he is held in bond- 
age is unjust, the master may also kill the slave, because, notwithstand- 
ing that law, he claims a right to freedom: and so in all the other rela- 
tions of life. The principle leads directly to universal anarchy, violence, 
and bloodshed. 

Instead of this murderous doctrine, the Scriptures teach the duty of 
submission to civil rulers, though their laws may be inequitable; and 
the perfect consistency of such a submission with a refusal of a direct 
obedience when it would involve a transgression of the divine laws, is 
shown in the conduct of the apostles and early believers, who, while 
they maintained their allegiance to God, still submitted without resist- 
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ance to imprisonment, forfeiture of property, scourging, and death, that 
were inflicted by the civil rulers because of their not obeying their 
unrighteous requirements, 


9, Our Feperat Union a cause ror Gratirope to Gop: A 
Thanksgiving Discourse, delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, Nov. 28, 1850. By Rev. George Duffield, Pastor of the 
same. Detroit. 1850. 


Tue views presented in this Discourse are highly appropriate to the 
occasion, and well adapted to check the headlong and factious who 
endeavor to gain their ends by resistance to the laws. After a vivid 
picture of the social, civil, and religious blessings enjoyed by the nation— 
contrasted with the evils with which the population of Europe are bur- 
dened—ard showing that they are the result, in a large degree, of our 
civil constitution, Dr. Duffield urges the duty of sustaining the govern- 
ment in the execution of the laws, abstaining from agitation and 
violence, and relying on mild and constitutional methods for remedying 
the social and political evils that still attach to our system. 


10. Taz Restoration or tHe Jews, with the Political Destiny of the 
Nations of the Earth, as foretold in the Prophecies of Scripture, with 
a sketch of the Life of the Author, by Seth Lewis, formerly one of 


the District Judges of the State of Louisiana. New York: J. S. 
Redfield. 1851. 


Mr. Lewis is one of a large number of persons of strong sense, reve- 
rence for the word of God, and candor, who though not of the sacred 
profession, have carefully studied the prophetic Scriptures respecting the 
restoration of the Israelites, the conversion of the nations, and the reign 
of Christ, and been led by their investigations to the conviction that his 
advent is to precede the millennium. The views of them which he 
adopted agree more nearly with those entertained by Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Cuninghame, and Mr. Birks, than with ours. They indicate a vigorous 
mind, and an intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Word, and are 
adapted to make a strong impression on the reader. Were those in the 
legal profession generally who are accustomed to interpret language on 
the principles of common sense, to institute a similar inquiry, not one in 
a thousand, we believe, would fail to reject the system that is generally 
held, and receive with a full conviction the great doctrine of Christ’s 
coming and the first resurrection, before the millennium. 
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11. A TransLaTion AND Expositrion oF THE First EpistLe sy THE 
ApostLte Peter. By John T. Demarest, Minister of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, Montague, N. J. New York: John Moffat, 82 Nas- 


sau Street. 


Tuts is a plain, pointed, and evangelical exposition of a portion of the 
New Testament that is distinguished for the clearness with which it 
exhibits the present dispensation as one of great trials and sufferings, 
instead of enjoyment and victory; represents patience, self-denial, hum- 
bleness, meekness, love, and faith, as the principal duties ; and points to 
Christ’s second coming as the time when the redemption of believers is 
to be completed, and they are to enter on their reward. His appearing, 
which has now almost passed from the thoughts of the church, and is 
considered as of no significance to the work of redemption, except as it 
is supposed that it is to terminate it, was regarded by Peter and his con- 
temporary believers as the most momentous and joyful event before 
them, and contemplated with the most earnest hope and desire. 

The sense of the text is generally well given by Mr. Demarest, the 
relation of the several propositions pointed out, and references furnished 
to parallel and illustrative passages in other parts of the Scriptures. 

We wish pastors would more frequently engage in this species of | 
writing. It calls them to a direct use of their critical learning, taste, ™ 
and theological knowledge, and is one of the best means both of attain- 7 


ing and communicating an accurate acquaintance with the Sacred Word; | 
and there are numbers who are capable of producing works not only § 
more useful than ordinary books, but superior to not a few of the com-¥ 
mentaries that enjoy a currency in the church, q 


Errata.—The sentence beginning in the 16th line, page 6, should read, “to 
denote, instead of the long period of a dispensation, the dispensation itself.” 

The sentence beginning in the 20th line, page 52, should read, “no revelation © 
of a future event is credible, unless the mode, &c.; is revealed.” 





